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Giving . ^t \\ at> the slogan Campaign 
Consultants devised for The Generous 
Heart Society, It was absolutely appro- 
priate. The officers of the society had 
every intention of growing rich and, as 
for giving, they were going to see to 
it that others did that. If persuasion 
proved necessary, they were prepared 
to be broadminded about the means: 
murder, blackmail, or simple social 
pressure, as each instance might require, 

This tiny band of cutthroat philan- 
thropists was something new in the ex- 
perience of the young men who ran 
Campaign Consultants. The young men 
had no idea what was going on, but 
being highly imaginative, they were 
soon full of suspicion - each of all the 
others. The atmosphere was already 
dangerously charged when the accident 
occurred in Central Park and the explo- 
sion followed. 

A hit-and-run accident. Or was it? 
Could it have been murder and, if so, 
who was involved? Suspicion turned to 
fear and hatred. Even the lovely Shana, 
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The Generous Heart 



CHAPTER I 



ravoc 



There has never been an average day at Campaign Con- 
sultants, and neither was this one. 

At ten-thirty young Thornhill came into my office, a 
little too sedate and deferential, as usual, but this time 
his self-restraint had reached a crisis. The solid expression 
of his wan, normally soft features seemed like a lid over 
the mixed excitement, relish, and concern his flat voice 
nevertheless conveyed. 

"Jay, the chairman of the Polyclinic drive is on the 
phone. I think it's something you'd better handle." 

I wondered again, looking at him, if there might not 
be some quicker method of bringing Stanley along and 
somehow fitting him more strongly into the firm. We 
could get along as we were, without anyone in the piv- 
otal spot so long left vacant by the aging and ailing 
Millard Thornhill, but we could do even better with 
somebody in it. Stanley belonged there, and might be 
the answer some day, but he wasn't now. 

And God knows, there are times when not even Mil- 
lard would be the answer. 

"What's it about?" I asked. "Is he on the phone now?" 

Stanley nodded. 
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"It's about Newell Gibbs." 

Policlinic was a hospital in Atlantic City where we 
were running a campaign with a $200,000 target. They 
wanted to build a new wing, and our drive for them 
made the public appeal MUST MOTHERHOOD COME LAST? 
YOUR MATERNITY WARD Is 75 YEARS OLD. Newell 
Gibbs was our campaign director on the spot, sent down 
with a couple of assistants to organize local leaders and 
volunteers, and when he got them all on the ball, to keep 
them jumping. 

I pulled the phone toward me, and told the switch- 
board girl: 

"Lillian, give me that New Jersey call on Mr, Thorn- 
hill's line." To Stanley, I said, "Can't Gibby take care 
of this himself?" 

"No." Stanley stared in morbid fascination. "Newell's 
gone. He eloped yesterday with the hospital superintend- 
ent's wife. They ran away to Baltimore." 

I put my hand over the mouthpiece, hard, and stran- 
gled inside. 

"What wife? Not the wife of the superintendent of 
our own hospital?" Stanley nodded, and my voice 
bounced off the ceiling. "That God damn maniac, right 
in the middle of the campaign, surrounded by thousands 
of other females, he had to pick just the wrong one, 
just the wrong place, just the wrong time. If somebody 
else doesn't kill Gibby first, I'U do it myself." I choked 
back the rest of it, waiting for the secretary of the local 
chairman to bring him back on the wire, and brooded 
out loud. "Did you know the drive was clicking so well 
they already talked about an extension? Now that's out, 
Campaign Consultants has a black eye through that whole 
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community, and we've got to find another Gibby. He 
was really good, too, what a damn waste. He could put 
over a drive to rehabilitate the horse. And do it in De- 
troit." 

Stanley asked, carefully: 

"If he's that good, do we really have to let him go?" 

"I know what you mean, Stan, but it wouldn't work. 
Any kind of scandal gets around fast in the fund-raising 
field. These days, especially. With everybody wearing 
haloes, we got to have that, and wings, besides. Gibby 
didn't just run off with some dame he was laying, he 
committed an orgy and a crime wave. No, he's typhoid. 
For at least six months. Besides, how do we know what 
he'll do next?" 

A voice spoke in the receiver, and a moment later, the 
voice of the civic leader out there, local chairman and 
sparkplug of the Polyclinic campaign. He didn't let go 
with the thunderbolt I expected. It was a little worse* 
He was merely caustic, and deliberate, and too under- 
standing and then caustic some more. We had met two 
or three times several months before, but neither of us 
would have guessed it t now. 

"I suppose those things are bound to happen," he said, 
at one point. "But I must congratulate you. We were 
promised plenty of publicity, in connection with the 
drive, and we are certainly getting it. Your man Newell 
Gibbs, the elopement to Baltimore, and the hospital cam- 
paign fill about three columns on the front page of this 
morning's paper. Your trusted representative, as our con- 
tract with you describes him, has brought us more pub- 
licity in one day than all the rest of the campaign put 
together." 
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I told him again we were as shocked and dismayed as 
they were, more so in fact, since Gibbs had violated the 
firm's private confidence as well as Polyclinic's public 
trust, and then I brought the matter, brusquely, to a 
boil. 

"But it's done, Mr. Kramer, and the question is, what 
would you like us to do about it now? If you want to 
terminate our services as of today, and finish the drive 
with your own staff, you would be justified, and we 
will end the contract. Our other two people there can 
stay for another fifteen days to break in the new staff. 
We are both stuck with an unlucky bargain, and this 
may be the only way to make the best of it," 

Mr. Kramer didn't think so, at all. That campaign had 
been rolling, he was solidly behind it himself, and what 
he really wanted, though he couldn't say so, was for us 
to send out another Gibby, only this time a really good 
one, and do it by that afternoon at the latest. 

I couldn't say that by great good fortune we had just 
the man available, that would mean giving his name. In- 
stead, by great good fortune we had three topnotch di- 
rectors who might be detached from campaigns elsewhere, 
and one of them would be down there the afternoon of 
the following day. 

Mr. Kramer unbent enough to indicate that the sit- 
uation touched off by Gibbs had been building up to 
something long before he got there. But we didn't talk 
about re-scheduling expenses, the goal of the drive, or 
fees. 

We disconnected on that slightly improved note, and 
then, almost immediately, I had a call from Newell Gibbs 
in Baltimore. His voice was very hearty. 
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"Hello, Jay, this is Gibby." 

"Hello, Romeo." 

"Oh, you heard?" 

"Plenty. Congratulations, you bum, and give my sym- 
pathy to the lucky lady." 

Newell sounded injured, but willing to forgive. 

"Listen, Jay, you don't think I actually wanted to walk 
out on the campaign, do you? When I tell you the kind 
of a set-up this was, you'll be the first to say I did the 
only thing possible. That crazy female was threatening, 
for no reason at all, to go to the mayor, the city council, 
and the newspapers. If I hadn't disappeared, there might 
have been a page-one story we'd never live down. I knew 
they'd get in touch with the office, and it seemed better 
if you didn't know anything about it. You ought to be 
grateful." 

I could see that this one would always have more and 
more angles, without end, a fine headache for somebody, 
but not for me. Still, I owed it to Gibby to listen, and 
besides, I was a little curious. 

"Don't they know where you are now?" I asked. 

"No, of course not. I haven't called anybody until this 
minute." 

"And where's the little woman?" 

"At home, I hope. By now, she realizes this is the best 
way for all concerned. Say, what is this? Is she missing? " 

It could be an act, of course. But I didn't think so. 

"I've got a surprise for you, Gibby. Look under the 
bed. You ran away together." 

There was a sharp outcry. 

"What? Oh, no. Jay, this is one of your horrible jokes." 

"Furthermore, you made the papers down there, and 
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they know you're in Baltimore/' There were some more 
mangled noises, but I went on, "That's Polyclinic's story, 
and it's also ours. Permanently. You know the score. Un- 
less that babe turns up and it was all a mistake. If you 
get your virtue back, it won't be so permanent." 

"But where could she be? I haven't even seen her since 
day before yesterday. You believe me, don't you, Jay?" 

I said, exasperated: 

"Yes, but what difference does that make? Use your 
head now, like you should have used it in the first place. 
And listen, Gibby. You put us in one hell of a spot 
down there, and we want to do what we can to get 
ourselves off the hook in a big way. Who do you know 
that can take over?" It was very rare for the firm to 
employ temporary directors, but there are always excep- 
tions, and at this moment nobody on our regular staff 
was both free and possessed of that extra resourcefulness 
a new man would face, cold, in a bad situation. And 
Gibbs knew everybody in the field. "This is an emer- 
gency, you louse. Suggest somebody. We'll bring him in 
from anywhere." 

He reviewed a few names, then recalled in each case 
that the man was already handling a drive. Then although 
I suggested some more, none of them were both right 
and available, and I had to leave it there, still pending, 
but hoping for the best. 

When I hung up at last, I was surprised to see that 
Stanley was still with me, watching impassively from a 
corner of the wide room. 

"I think we'll pull it out of the fire," I said. "But we 
need a good director, and in a hurry. Did you want to 
see me about something else?" 
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"Well, yes," he said. "I wonder if we could have 
lunch?" 

I looked at my desk pad. 

"Some people are due from a thing called the Resti- 
tution League. I don't know how long we'll be. Was 
there something especially important?" 

Stanley's eyelids fluttered rapidly over eyes that were, 
nevertheless, blue and steady as twin bits of porcelain. 

"Confidentially, yes." 

"What about?" 

"Between us, about my father." 

"Anything the matter?" 

"Well, I wouldn't want it repeated, but I think maybe 
there is. It's in connection with the Generous Heart." 
This was a private agency working among people living, 
sometimes literally and sometimes metaphorically, on bor- 
rowed time. It described its clients as miraculous surviv- 
ors of attempted suicide, their own uncontrollable im- 
pulses toward homicide, fatal maladies that were tempo- 
rarily arrested or perhaps even cured. "It's a personal 
matter. I think my father is willing to change his mind 
about handling that account, for reasons of his own. And 
I think we should. It would take a little time to tell you 
about it, though." 

He stopped and waited, hoping Fd show some measure 
of agreement right now. I didn't. 

"You know how I feel about that," I told him. 
"They've got a good case, but it's limited. They don't 
need us, and we don't need them. But all right, we'll 
talk about it again at lunch, if you want. I ought to be 
through with these Restitution people before one o'clock 
at the latest. Make it then." 
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Stanley nodded and started for the door, but when he 
reached it, hesitated for a moment to wonder out loud. 

"Confidentially, how do you feel about Restitution?" 

There could be no adequate nutshell answer to that. 
I told him it had possibilities, invited him to sit in on 
some of the conference if he wanted, and then point- 
edly asked when we could expect his survey report for 
the Hillside alumnae about their projected library cam- 
paign. Stanley's exemplary interest in the business, steadily 
mounting since Millard's virtual retirement, sort of curled 
up and wilted. Those survey reports, compounded of dull 
and obstinate figures that had to be blended with hope- 
ful and rather exalted logic, were deceptive necessities. 
They were necessary to the institution, in selling its own 
people, and necessary to us, in selling a drive to the in- 
stitution. They were hard work, and Stanley had not yet 
learned to love doing them. 

"Nothing ever happens in this business, unless you make 
it happen," I told him, flatly, knowing it sounded too 
pompous, but also knowing it was too true. "Hillside is 
a good account. Remember, every alumna is married to 
some other account, and they all really want us. But they 
have to be told why." 

Stanley muttered an assurance about the report and 
took himself off. Then minutes after he left the phone 
rang and Lillian announced that Mr. Joseph Pullen and 
Mr. Johan Ides, of the Restitution League, were here to 
see me. 

I went out to meet them. They were crackpots, but 
they happened to be substantial crackpots, and rather 
nice ones. They regularly took part in other causes where 
each, advancing some wild proposition, could be given a 
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certain amount of leeway with no harm done to anyone 
as long as he was alone. But now gravity had brought 
them together, and they had founded a new cause of 
their own, the Restitution League. They waited in the 
lobby, to discuss raising funds for it. 

The offices of Campaign Consultants were located in 
the west side uptown area. We were in a four-story 
structure that had once been a family mansion, with a 
name still a footnote in history, long since converted like 
all of the adjacent buildings to apartments, studios, med- 
ical and business suites. My own office was a large, high- 
ceilinged room on the first floor a little above street level, 
with two other associates of the firm on the same floor, 
and with Stanley using Millard's office on the floor above. 

The interior of the building was all professional except 
for the wide, sweeping staircase that spiraled clear to the 
top. But now the walls of the reception room and the 
one wall of the stairway leading upward displayed a few 
of the banners, posters, blown-up slogans and designs and 
photographs of celebrated campaigns waged successfully 
by the firm in the twenty years of its past, others ris- 
ing to a climax now. They proclaimed DISASTER STRIKES 
DISASTER, the first of the great national drives with which 
Millard had put this company on its feet and created a 
legend still remembered in the field, other national cam- 
paigns that were still hardy perennials of ours THE 
BLIND ARE WATCHING You, LET THE SLUM CHILD 
BREATHE, HELP THE ARTHRITIC HELP THEMSELVES, and 
a variety of local drives we had managed everywhere 
YOUR GIFT TO YOUTH HOUSE STOPS DELINQUENCY BE- 
FORE IT STARTS, MAKE THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL YOUR 
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LASTING GIFT, THE COMMUNITY CENTER Is THE COM- 
MUNITY HEART. 

These displays seemed to form one long, silent, unbear- 
able scream for help, giving a strange illusion in the quiet 
and rather luxurious background of our offices that either 
this mute outcry or the setting, itself, must be artificial, 
that one or the other might be real, but not both. 

But both were real, as true as commonplace facts can 
ever be. And if it appeared that we prospered through the 
anguish, the desperate needs and tragedies of others, that 
appearance was correct. But it was also true that with- 
out us that torrent of human wants, hopes, and miseries 
would still flow somewhere, rushing through even darker 
and broader channels, and that unless we did manage to 
prosper, we would not be here very long as financial 
promoters for our clients, most of them educators, scien- 
tists, professionals skilled at everything except raising the 
money needed to carry on their work. In fact we were 
ourselves in sharp competition with other veteran hunters 
of that phantom of the jungle, the human heart, and if 
we failed, the whole job failed. 

Practically everyone has a heart, as a matter of fact, 
except the members of Bohn & Shirlaw, Payton Helmuth 
& Associates, Fund Guidance, Welfare Counselors, Foun- 
dation of Foundations, and the seven or eight other pro- 
fessional fund-raising firms competing with us for the 
cream of the institutions and causes^ those accounts that 
did not regularly employ their own staffs to secure gifts. 

If our business was a paradox, I could think of plenty 
of others that were no less so, and fortunately, a paradox 
does not worry or frighten me, as it sometimes does the 
unwary, on first entering this peculiar world of organized 
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moaning and licensed panhandling. It is enough for me 
that since these social disorders exist it seems reasonable 
to palliate or prevent them, and that it takes a lot of 
expert arm-twisting to raise the money necessary to do 
it. Campaign Consultants had that skill. We were much 
better than any of our rivals, of course, however worthy 
and well-intentioned even their best efforts might be. 

At this moment, though, I wondered whether to pass 
the Restitution League along to Allied Philanthropies, 
generously acknowledging that the other firm specialized 
in just the sort of effort the Restitution League seemed 
to require, or to tell the visitors, softening the blow, that 
their idea was full of moth holes. 

I met Mr. Joseph Pullen for the first time, and Mr. 
Johan Ides, a casual memory from elsewhere, and brought 
them into my office. Both were well known, by record 
and by reputation, as special givers often above $5,000, 
and as eccentrics. They were not to be brushed off^ and 
they were not to be embraced. 

They were both over sixty, Pullen very stout, with a 
tremendous head of hair still black, Ides also rather stout, 
but dark and leathery and nearly bald, with hot brown 
eyes. 

When they were seated and I was in back of my own 
desk, I said: 

"Gentlemen, your letter about the Restitution League 
has some ideas that caught my imagination at once." This 
was true, though perhaps not true enough. "You may 
have a case there, with a big potential" 

"Thank you," said Mr. Pullen. "Are you just saying 
that, or do you really mean it?" 

"I might mean it more when I hear more about it," 
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I said, smiling, and looked up as Stanley Thornhill came 
into the room. I introduced him, explaining, "Mr. Thorn- 
hill was interested, too, and wanted to learn more." 

As they stood up and shook hands Mr. Pullen said, 
with the customary respect and uncertainty: 

"Millard Thornhfll?" 

"Stanley Thornhill," I told him. "Millard is with us 
chiefly in an advisory capacity, these days." There was 
no point in stressing either the prolonged illness or the 
very rare, brief, and vague memos we still received from 
the legendary Millard. When they were seated, I went 
on, "But of course, gentlemen, the first thing I want to 
know about your cause is this: why must there be any 
organization at all, to aid a person who wants to make 
restitution, and how is it restitution, if he doesn't give 
it, himself?" 

I had pressed the right button, for they both started 
to speak at once, and it was a moment or two before 
Mr. Ides silenced his companion. He had a slow, reso- 
nant voice, but what he finally said commanded all the 
available attention. 

"Mr. Ravoc, you are looking at a man who once 
embezzled twenty-six thousand four hundred and twelve 
dollars." Mr. Pullen had apparently heard this before and 
knew he couldn't compete with it. He was not impressed, 
but I was. Mr. Ides paused, and then sonorously repeated, 
"Twenty-six thousand four hundred and twelve dollars, 
exactly, not a penny more, not a penny less. What is 
your first reaction to that?" 

Thafs too bad, Mr. Ides, Pm surprised and sorry to 
hear it did not seem the best way to react, Congratula- 
tions., you must have been very clever had to be dis- 
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carded, and it was absolutely forbidden to say, / dorft 
believe a word of it, but go ahead, let's hear the rest of 
the allegory. 

Instead, I laughed and remarked: 

"That's a lot of money. Would you care to donate it 
to one of our charities?" 

Mr. Ides smiled, a little. But he was serious. 

a Yes. To the Restitution League." That was very good. 
He had made a point, and he knew it. "It's a lot of 
money, as you say, but more than that, it's an exact sum 
of money. On both counts, it's conspicuous. In my own 
case, the embezzlement was not a moral one, but a legal 
default I was not myself aware of at the time, and luckily, 
I was able to make repayment without any misunder- 
standing. But it made me think. The restitution of small 
sums can be anonymous, and relatively safe. But with a 
large amount, and an odd figure, the reparation leads to 
the identification of the person making it, and it may not 
be at all safe. You see why an organization is necessary 
in a situation like that?" 

He went on to say that his proposed League could 
offer the conscience-stricken every protection, through a 
variety of harmless fabrications not open to an individual 
acting alone. Then Mr. Pullen, clearly speaking from his 
own past, wanted to emphasize that there were a variety 
of physical, psychological, or wholly intangible wrongs 
for which no adequate financial atonement could be made, 
but only offered through technical or professional chan- 
nels, with a prolonged, systematic follow-up. 

Then, together, they outlined a variety of other situa- 
tions, each with a need that could be filled only by an 
agency such as the Restitution League. There were those 
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who, years after a substantial embezzlement, could no 
longer make a full return, while on the other hand there 
were many who could and would, but the victims were 
missing or dead, and tracing them, or the heirs, called for 
a complex search mechanism. These reformed characters 
could be of mutual aid through the services of the league, 
which could also be a clearing house for accidental trage- 
dies and unwitting injustices. 

These two dreamers had concocted such a wonderful 
wardrobe, complete with no buttons anywhere, I felt 
genuinely sorry it was not for us. The Restitution League 
had absolutely everything, except a campaign. But I de- 
cided it would be all right to tell them so. 

"This has definite possibilities," Stanley suddenly re- 
marked, speaking for the first time. "Don't you think so, 
Jay?" 

I gave Stanley a blank stare, and spoke to Ides and 
Pullen. 

"You have a real cause, with a splendid case. But at 
this particular stage of the game you don't have a cause 
for the solicitation of funds. All of your donors are di- 
rect beneficiaries, and all of your clients must also be 
givers. In most philanthropic efforts, there is the same 
identification, but it's imaginary and round-about. Here, 
it's literal. All you need is an address, some publicity, 
and a couple of enthusiastic workers to start the ball roll- 
ing. You fill that bill, yourselves. As for publicity, your 
idea is a natural attention-getter. If you would like, we 
can put together a sample release, to show you how it 
can be done. That will be our gift, the first donation to 
your fine idea of the new league." 

I gave them a few more suggestions, and they went 
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away relatively happy, thoughtful but simmering. Stan- 
ley, too, seemed a little fascinated. After a moment of 
silence, he asked, 

"Why did you turn them down, Jay?" 

"I didn't turn them down," I said, laughing. "I sold 
them. Maybe they've got something, and if they have, 
they'll be back. If they haven't, there's nothing we can 
do about that. Come on. You said something about lunch." 

I stood up and looked around the top of my desk, see- 
ing nothing important except the names scribbled down 
during the talk with Newell Gibbs, an estimated schedule 
for an asthma drive, the lay-out for some advertising 
about the proposed recreation center of a fraternal order. 
Finding a substitute for Gibbs was the only matter really 
urgent. 

"Between us, Jay, what did you think about it?" 

"About what?" 

"The Restitution League." 

"I told you. Those dreamers. They're sort of refresh- 
ing." 

"That idea of theirs, it could be dynamite. Don't you 
think? In the wrong hands, I mean." 

I felt in the pocket of my coat for my pipe and pouch. 

"I don't get you," I said. "This whole business is one 
of trust, and therefore it's all dynamite, if you want to 
look at it like that. Why?" 

"I just wondered. By the way, who's going to do their 
sample release? Vincent?" 

I knew there had to be a silver lining, somewhere, after 
Newell Gibbs, and all at once I found it. 

"I've been thinking about that, Stanley, wondering who 
might have a fresh approach to a unique idea. And do 
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you know who'd do the best job, and get some fun out 
of it, besides? You would." 

I knew, as we went out, Vincent Beechwood would 
do the actual job. But a publicity story by Stanley, for 
strictly private release, might keep him busy in his own 
office for as much as a day. 



CHAPTER I I 
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That evening's function at the Hotel Commonwealth, a 
dinner launching our $250,000 drive for Inner Light, did 
not demand my personal appearance, but I decided to 
look in on it, anyway. Ten or fifteen years ago I de- 
cided I had no further interest in these events, and then 
still later I developed an allergy to banquet chicken and 
green peas, a phobia about arrangements and speeches 
prepared by our own staff, under my supervision, but not 
quite recognizable as finally rendered by prominent after- 
dinner speakers. After a while, all causes began to sound 
alike, and although there are thousands of hotels and cen- 
ters and clubs, after a while all dining rooms began to 
look the same. 

When I made that discovery, I had reached the break- 
ing point. That was a long time ago. Then, after that, 
I began to attend these fund-raising functions in earnest. 

Tonight's banquet for Inner Light, an agency to aid 
the disfigured and blemished, had been arranged by 
Helena Roebels, our program director of functions and 
affairs, as the opening event in a campaign planned and 
managed by Vincent Beechwood. There was no neces- 
sity for my presence, but the account was new, it could 
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easily grow into an annual drive for two or three mil- 
lion, and there had been too many rumors that without 
Millard Thornhill we had slowed down and were con- 
tent to coast along on established connections, routine, 
and prestige. 

This might be true. I didn't see how it could be, but 
it might be. In this business nothing, absolutely nothing, 
can be taken for granted. And I had never seen the as- 
sembled Inner Light people before only five or six of 
their top leaders and sponsors, and some of their profes- 
sional staff. It seemed wise to be in closer touch with 
them, and to start now. 

And finally, I came to this opening event of the cam- 
paign because Shana insisted on doing so. She had read 
some of Vincent's advance publicity about work the 
agency did among what it described as the irregular and 
imperfect, and when she learned we were handling the 
campaign for them, she had to know all there was to 
know about it. The fascination the subject had for Shana, 
at first glance the unlikeliest interest imaginable, could 
hardly be anything but a professional one. 

Shana Hepworth was chief sorceress in a Fifty-sev- 
enth Street grotto where, out of bubbling vats and rack- 
ing engines, with incantations and by brute force, they 
claimed to fabricate wisps of feminine appeal and per- 
sonality more delicate than a rainbow's shadow. Al- 
though she was not the sole owner of this particular 
witch's cavern, she managed it, the rituals used in it were 
adaptations and creations of her own. 

Shana, herself, was the product of some other for- 
mula, altogether. She probably thought she communi- 
cated it to her patrons, but I didn't think she could. It 
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stands to reason that some element of the formula would 
always evaporate under analysis, and that would be the 
most important agent, the tincture of smoke and pow- 
dered owl's feather that made the whole conjuration 
operate. 

But Shana Hepworth's formula, except for that un- 
known essence, was relatively simple. She was one part 
solid mule, one part quaking diffidence, and one part clear 
sex, all poured into a pale brunette measure about five 
feet three inches tall and mixed with the wheels of an 
adding machine. Her hair was so fine> heavy, and polished 
it had a faint sparkle, and there were no shadings of 
darkness between the pupil and cornea of her eyes, they 
were just different degrees of pure black. 

A fund-raiser arranged by Helena Roebels runs on 
precision timing. I could calculate that Inner Light's 
president would push aside his empty dessert dish at eight- 
forty and rise to make the introductory remarks, speak- 
ing from notes on cards prepared by Vincent's assistant, 
then the organization's campaign chairman would de- 
liver a fifteen-minute speech, using an outline prepared 
by Vincent personally, and then there would be one or 
two home-made talks by members of the agency's staff, 
or professionals outstanding in the field of its work. 

I timed it accurately to arrive for these, after dinner 
with Shana at DeLucca's, and after the faltering echo of 
Vincent's best thoughts had been delivered. We found 
him, with Helena Roebels and two others at the usual 
table reserved for Campaign Consultants. Shana had met 
Vincent, a small, compact, chronically short-circuited 
man of my own age, with hair prematurely white, em- 
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phatically thick, and wavy, and I introduced her to the 
others. 

Shana looked around the room holding fifty or more 
tables, with few empty places at any of them, peered 
intently at the speakers' dais where a specialist in plastic 
surgery stood talking into a table microphone, and then 
she leaned toward me, faintly frowning. 

"I don't see anything the matter with them," she mur- 
mured. 

"There isn't," I told her. "You rarely see any of an 
agency's clients at a special-gifts dinner like this." 

Shana's sense of logic began to vibrate. 

"But these people are your clients, I thought. At all of 
these dinners. You said." 

"They're our clients, yes, but Inner Light's clients, 
what he's talking about now," I indicated the speaker, 
"that's entirely different. The actual cases, the patients 
an agency takes care of, what would they be doing at a 
dinner to raise money for them?" She did not look en- 
tirely satisfied. "But don't worry, you'll get the facts 
you're interested in much quicker this way. Straight, 



too." 



There were well over three hundred people present, 
and they all looked solid. Many of the faces were vaguely 
familiar to me, and a few were quite well known, active 
leaders in a variety of other charities. I saw that we even 
had with us a strange mystery man who for years had 
come and gone at these fund-raising dinners, without ever 
having had any known affiliation with any drive or in- 
stitution. The theory about him was that he had no fam- 
ily, and hated to dine alone. At an average of fifty dollars 
a plate, minimum, he was always more than welcome. A 
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year ago, before they founded Restitution and it came to 
occupy their exclusive attention, Mr. Pullen or Mr. Ides 
might have been seen here. Both seen and heard, and 
probably it was at just such a dinner somewhere that 
fate brought them together. Or more accurately, was no 
longer able to keep them apart. 

Vincent spoke under the voice of the woman, an emi- 
nent psychiatrist, now addressing the dinner group. 

"It looks good, Jay. There ought to be fifty thousand 
here. Besides the one forty-five or so we haven't an- 
nounced." 

"One ninety-five," I said. "Are you going to an- 
nounce?" 

"What do you think? It might be a shot in the arm, 
wake them up. But I don't know." 

"Or they might think it's all over, and go to sleep." 
The goal of a quarter of a million ought to be a simple 
follow-up job now, with nearly four-fifths of the amount 
raised or pledged. But any drop in the pressure is bad. 
"Why not just say, nearing the halfway mark?" 

Vincent shrugged, and changed the subject. 

"Did you see Stanley?" 

"Here?" 

"Somewhere around the hotel, I think. Maybe some 
other function. He and that friend of his, used to be a 
Chest man somewhere, on my way in I saw them come 
out of the Marine Bar and take an elevator." 

"You don't mean that Charles Talcott character?" 

"I don't know," said Vincent. "Why, who is he?" 

"Just a drifter," I said, already regretting I'd mentioned 
him at all. Our profession was literally built out of angles 
and angels, to begin with, and at some time in his life it 
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seemed like a natural, virgin gold mine, just waiting for his 
little hammer and chisel, to every grifter ever born. Any 
regular in the field develops a sixth, seventh, and eighth 
sense for these sharpshooters who are all angle and no 
angel, and the two or three times I had met Talcott, al- 
ways with Stanley, my private stethoscopes and radars 
crackled with static. "Maybe Stanley's decided to be our 
new contact man," I finished, lamely. "That would be a 
start in the right direction." 

Vincent snickered. 

"At least, after a whole year without the old man, it 
would be a start in some direction. But what do a couple 
of contact men do, when they contact each other?" 

We traded a look of sad understanding on the subject 
of Stanley, and let it go at that. 

At the speaker's table, Judge Everett Landry got up 
to deliver Vincent's moving plea for the donation of gifts 
to support the work of Inner Light. The Judge was one 
of our best orators, a life-long friend of the elder Thorn- 
hill, a man who could occasionally be persuaded to ap- 
pear at a function of this kind and sponsor a cause he 
had not previously supported, purely on the basis of that 
friendship, his own good intentions, and doubtless a lot 
of vanity. He was a name, and he could speak. When 
some client agency did not have a notable who quite 
filled the bill, supplying somebody who did was part 
of Campaign Consultants' services. 

He now pulled every organ-stop known to the human 
emotions, in building to a climax of appeal for large gifts 
of money. Using Vincent's phrases, of course, since the 
Judge had never heard about Inner Light until we told 
him. 
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We left before the proceedings ended, knowing 
pledges made at the dinner alone had gone over sixty- 
thousand dollars. Vincent left with Shana and myself. 
Helena Roebels had gone earlier, and the two assistants 
from our office stayed to give a personal touch until the 
evening closed. 

In the wide lobby of the Commonwealth I stopped on 
our way out to look at the hotel's bulletin board. Includ- 
ing the function held by Inner Light, there were five 
dinners given in separate dining rooms by five organiza- 
tions, listed on the schedule of that night's events. One 
of the other affairs, designating a room so small it must 
have been a planning conference, was a directors' dinner 
for the Generous Heart, on the mezzanine. 

The other three names meant nothing* but that one 
did. That would be Stanley's purpose here, though God 
knows why. Generous Heart wanted a campaign, but 
none of its officers or sponsors cared to spend much 
money in order to have one. It had been offered to us, 
we had thoroughly discussed it, with Haley Robbins, 
Vincent, and myself opposed to taking it on, and only 
Stanley in favor of doing so. And he had brought it up 
two or three times, since. 

It had taken only a moment to scan the bulletin board, 
scarcely breaking my stride, and I now caught up with 
Shana and Vincent, just as they were turning to look 
for me. I started to mention the listing to Vincent, but 
checked myself. There was nothing to say. 

My car was parked not far from a side entrance of the 
hotel. Shana wanted to dance, I wanted to see a promis- 
ing night game on TV, and Vincent wanted to go home. 
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He lived at Cathedral Parkway, and we thought we'd 
perhaps talk him out of it while driving him there. 

When we came to the car, and just before we got in, 
Vincent looked back toward the hotel, and said: 

"There's Stanley now." He was recognizable, directly 
under a street light, and so was the man with him. "Is 
that Talcott?" 

"That's him," I said. 

They got into a light-colored luxury coupe, so shiny it 
might have been cream-white, the body a custom-built 
job, probably new. It was not Stanley's, whose family 
sedan was familiar to the whole office. 

We climbed into my own coupe, and resumed the dis- 
cussion about where we'd go. 

"I happen to know a place," I said. 

Vincent slouched down in the seat and spoke without 
turning his head. 

"Home." 

"This place is the same as home," I said. "There's a 
fight every night." 

"You bastard." 

It had slipped my mind that Vincent was having some 
difficulty. The week before, Lucille Beechwood had 
phoned up during our regular poker session, and some- 
body, instead of saying he had just stepped out for a 
moment, absent-mindedly volunteered the information 
that he hadn't been there at all, and wouldn't be. 

"Well, anyway, at this place I have in mind, they offer 
both dancing and television." 

"Oh, nice," said Shana. "You can watch the game 
over my shoulder while we dance. But what can I be 
doing?" 
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We had been approaching one of the entrances to Cen- 
tral Park. The bright coupe, ahead of us all the time, 
apparently still had the same course. It swung over and 
into the entrance at a fast but even rate, and a moment 
later, we followed. 

"I still say I'm going home," said Vincent. "If you 
must have more company, there's Stanley." 

We were on a road that curved a little in long, easy 
arcs that led diagonally to the upper west corner of the 
Park. It was quiet, with not much traffic, and not many 
pedestrians on the paths along the roadway. The grass, the 
bushes, the leaves of the trees, showed pale and colorless 
wherever they lay in the lights we passed, mottled and 
dark where in reverse and away from them. 

We lost the leading car for a moment in a slight bend, 
then picked it up again, in plain view less than a hundred 
yards ahead. And then it happened. 

The shining car veered, blasted its horn, its brake- 
lights showed red, rubber screamed, and a figure bounced 
above and sharply backward from the right front fender. 
Where it fell, half over the curb, it stayed. 

Seconds later we rolled to a stop beside it. We could 
see it was a man, and he was not moving. Vincent and I 
left the car by our separate doors. When I walked around 
the hood and joined him, a teen-age boy and his girl 
were already there, and others were hurrying toward us. 
I bent over the man, with Vincent. He should have been 
lying face down, but he wasn't. And I saw glass splinters 
scattered everywhere on the road. 

"He's dead," somebody told us, needlessly, and I saw 
a hardbitten relic in a stained polo shirt, a two-pound 
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dog, a black and white polka-dotted terrier, cradled in 
the crook of his arm. 

"Where's a call box?" I asked, looking for one. 

But it wasn't necessary. A uniformed cop walked 
through the knot of seven or eight onlookers gathered 
by now, bent down to look and feel of the body, then 
straightened again. Vincent and I stepped back to the 
side of the car, where Shana sat turned in the seat, but 
not otherwise moving. 

"He's gone, all right," I said to her white face. 

I turned and looked up the road ahead of us. So did 
Vincent. 

"Where are they?" he asked. 

The boy and his girl were standing about a yard away 
from us, and so was the fellow with the dog. At the 
sound of our voices, they turned. 

"Did you get the license number, mister?" asked the 
boy, speaking to me. 

I didn't answer. The three-lane one-way drive was 
filling with cars behind us, some slowing down and 
bunching up in the other two lanes to the left of us. But 
the road ahead was empty, in all three. 

"What the hell became of Stanley and Talcott?" Vin- 
cent repeated. 

He turned and looked among the crowd about the 
body. So did Shana and I. We heard scraps of subdued 
talk. 

"There's no crosspath here, he just walked into it." 

"Still, why didn't they stop?" 

"Killed instantly." 

"Maybe they didn't even see the guy." 
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The man with the dog, standing next to me, let go a 
cold laugh and remarked: 

"They saw him, all right. They put on the brakes and 
they tooted the horn. I was walking KO here, my dog, 
right over there." He pointed, and then he turned to me. 
"Isn't that right, fellow? Your car, you came right along 
behind." 

"I saw it," said the boy. "They tried to turn." 

I looked at Vincent, and then at Shana, and then again 
at Vincent. He was staring blindly back at me. 

"How do you like that?" he said, mechanically. "The 
sons of bitches* they just drove off." 

After a long moment Shana remarked, as a question: 

"Maybe they went to call an ambulance?" 

The sudden hope I felt, at this, and then the way it 
felt when I had to let it go, woke me up with a jolt. 
Stanley Thornhill was in that car, a close associate, in 
fact an acting partner in Campaign Consultants. Com- 
ing from a dinner given by an agency that had been, 
and still was, seeking our services. From a meeting at 
which, beyond a doubt, they had been discussing what 
new terms should be offered and asked of Campaign 
Consultants. 

"Didn't anybody get the license of that car?" the cop 
asked in a loud voice. 

There was no reply. Then some heads turned in our 
direction, and I caught a murmuring. 

"Maybe they did go for an ambulance," I said to Vin- 
cent, speaking very slowly and distinctly. The pooch in 
the arm of the man beside me wriggled, poked his head 
up, nuzzled at my elbow, and his owner gently restrained 
him. "I think so. It could be rough as hell, unless they 
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come forward of their own accord. Then it wouldn't 
look so lousy." 

Vincent did not seem to hear me. But slowly reason- 
ing along the same line I had, apparently, he suddenly 
reached a similar conclusion and told me, in a shocked 
but emphatic tone: 

"Whoever hit him, they thought they missed. They're 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, until they find out 
differently. Right, Jay? Whoever it was?" 

"Right," I said. "We just don't know what happened. 
Only they know that." 

It sounded very good, and at the same time we under- 
stood much more than we said, and perfectly. I caught 
something a little sick but stubborn in Vincent's insist- 
ence, his somber features dim in the diffuse light of the 
instrument panel, the lights of the park. 

We owed something to Millard, that intangible but 
clear-cut understanding declared, and to the firm, to its 
clients, to ourselves. 

We heard the tinkling bell of an approaching ambu- 
lance. I looked at Shana as the cop, notebook in hand, 
walked over to us. Her face was completely still, watching 
me* She could not possibly know all of the interconnect- 
ing issues, but whatever she could know, she did. Briefly, 
she forced something like a smile. 

The cop was young and trying to be sure of him- 
self. He asked: 

"Did any of you people in this car get that license?" 

"No," I said. 

"Did they swerve, put on the brakes, sound the horn, 
stop or slow down at all, afterwards?" 
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The pause was small, but it covered everyone and 
everything. Then I told him, easily: 

"All we really saw was that they hit somebody." 

"Where was this fellow, before he got hit?" 

"We didn't notice him at all,, until they hit him, and 
he bounced over." 

The cop looked at Shana, at Vincent. Vincent nodded. 

"That's all," he said. "He was in the air, already, when 
I heard the tires, and looked." 

The cop was slow, but not asleep. He gave Vincent a 
careful regard. 

"Then you did hear the tires?" 

"I thought I heard something, too," said Shana. "I 
don't know what it was. Maybe it was the impact." 

"How close were you?" 

"A couple of hundred yards," I said. "More or less." 

"Farther," said Vincent. "A couple of blocks, at least." 

"What kind of a car was it? " 

I hesitated, but while I tested possible replies, Vincent 
spoke again. 

"We didn't notice. We were all talking, and I wasn't 
paying much attention." 

"How long had it been ahead of you? Did you notice 
anything when you followed the car into the park en- 
trance?" 

I cut in, quickly^ before Vincent could be too vague. 

"It was a light-colored coupe, a custom-built body, I 
think, and it looked new. I couldn't say how long it was 
there, ahead of us. I didn't see it enter the park." 

"Notice how many were in it?" 

There was another pause, tiny, but high as a mountain. 

"I think there were two," I said, thinly. 
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"All right," said the cop. "Is that all you know?" 

We did not reply. A light wind blew across the park, 
touching my face, and every single one of the fine needles 
of perspiration I now felt were there turned so cold I 
could have counted them. 

The cop looked at my driver's license, at Vincent's, at 
Shana's, at the car registration, took our addresses, and 
jotted everything down. Then we started to get back 
into the car. But before I went around to the other side, 
I asked: 

"Who was the man, do you know?" 

"The stuff in his wallet says Stephen Barna." 

The name had no meaning. And yet I seemed to know 
it. 

"What was he?" 

"An actor, or something, according to the stuff." 

Shana exclaimed, softly: 

"It's terrible." 

The cop went away and I got into the car, started mov- 
ing. We rode for a while in silence, before Vincent said 
the thing that I was thinking about, too. 

"That name mean anything to you, Jay?" 

"No. But I keep thinking it should. It's familiar." 

"What a blast this will get, if he's famous. It wasn't 
bad enough before. Now if he used to be a star or some- 
thing, that makes it complete." 

"He was no park bum, anyway, and that means the 
thing gets a big play. Any actor." 

"What a break." 

"Did you ever hear the name?" I asked Shana. "Stephen 
Barna?" 

She shivered, and that was all. I glanced at her. She 
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was far down in the seat, head lowered, the side of her 
face buried in the collar of her coat. We had reached 
Cathedral Parkway, and I nosed out of the park. A mo- 
ment later I stopped at the curb before the tall block of 
Vincent's apartment building. He opened the door, but 
did not step out. His word, not really a question, was 
like a heavy sigh. 

"Well?" 

I half turned in the seat, rubbed my hand over the 
wheel, tapped it with my fingers, found a package of 
cigarettes. No one else even looked at them. When it was 
lit,. I said: 

"Shall we call Stanley now, or shall we let this go un- 
til the morning?" 

"Call him," said Vincent. 

"I suppose so. All right." 

" What will you say?" 

"Ask him if he knows their car killed a man, and he'd 
damn well better report it, at once, with the fanciest 
explanation for not stopping the world ever heard." 

Vincent made no move to get out and bring us inside. 

"He knows," he said, at last. 

"I'm afraid so." 

"And then he's going to know that we know about it, 



too." 



"What of it?" 

"Just this, Jay. He wasn't driving that car, Talcott 
was. How do we know what went on, and what's going 
on right this minute? He may have gotten Talcott to go 
back or report it ten minutes ago." 

"Well, it won't hurt to phone and find out." 

"That's just the same as accusing him of being a bas- 
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tard, isn't it? It'll certainly make him think we thought 
so. And can you imagine what it'll be like, after that? 
Around the office?" 

I sighed and flipped some ashes and took a deep pull 
at the cigarette. Idly, Shana murmured: 

"There can't be any mud on the helping hands, can 
there?" 

I started to laugh, but cut it in half. 

"That'll make me wince, some time. But right now, no, 
there can't be." To Vincent, I went on, "All right, I get 
the point. As of now it's strictly Stanley's headache, and 
how he handles it is up to him." 

"The damage is done, the way I see it, and whatever else 
should be done, now, it can just as well wait." 

"Until morning." 

"Until morning," Vincent echoed. "Until then, at 
least. And we'll have to be careful about bringing it up. 
Let Stanley do that. See what's what, first." 

Vincent stepped out of the car, and I flipped my ciga- 
rette away. 

"Most likely, it'll straighten itself out," I told him. "We 
won't have to do anything, at all." 

"God, I hope so. Why did we have to be there, any- 
way? What a tough break. We could have been miles 
away, going somewhere else, like .somebody suggested." 
Vincent stared in sour surprise, as I began to laugh. "At 
least, we didn't have to be looking right at it. What's so 
funny, for heaven's sake?" 

"I just remembered a story about an ostrich. Remind 
me to tell you, some time." 

"All right, go to hell," he said, his face still curdled. 
"See you in the morning. I hope it looks better then." 

"Good night," I said. 
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He nodded and closed the door of the car, and I pulled 
away from the curb. I looked a question, which she an- 
swered. 

"I think I want to go home, Jay." 

It was natural that she had been shaken by the accident, 
still more so by the rankling fact of that apparently wit- 
less, cowardly flight. And although she certainly under- 
stood the reason for it, she wouldn't like the way Vin- 
cent and I had clamped a lid on it. But there was some- 
thing else, quite different, that she was churning up. I 
sensed it, but I couldn't quite imagine what it would be* 

She lived across town, in the east eighties. In five min- 
utes I thought of a lot of things to say that would ease 
or break the strain, but dropped them all, half-formed. 
None of them meant much, and our relationship lived its 
own life, independent of our conversation. That was 
either direct, or total nonsense for the sake of nonsense* 
or we just shut up. Or something. But it was seldom 
merely a habit. 

I stopped the car in front of the building where Shana 
shared an apartment with an older sister, and walked 
with her into the wide and deep lobby, empty except 
for a building attendant at the far end. I pressed the but- 
ton for the automatic elevator. While we waited for it 
to descend, she looked at me out of level eyes so still 
they might have been painted. I took her hand and pressed 
it. There was a return, but faint. 

"Don't think about this evening, Shana," I told her. 
"Don't let it touch you, don't even remember it. It's my 
worry. And Vincent's. Not yours." 

She spoke in a voice that was very soft, a breath of 
air arriving across a thousand miles. 
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"What do you worry about, when you worry about 
it?" 

"What?" 

"What worries you most, that he was an actor instead 
of a park bum, or you had the bad luck not to be look- 
ing the other way? Or that you have no safety-first cam- 
paign, and what a pity, the man's death was completely 
wasted, and you shouldn't have bothered to stop, at all?" 

My hands gripped her elbows. It would be nice to 
shake them until she rattled all the way back to her first 
rag doll and piggy bank. But at the same time, why? This 
was the Shana that was most alive. I blazed at her, 

"Damn it, how do you know what I feel? When some 
maniac isn't buzzing in my ears, and I've got time to feel 
at all." The cage of the elevator had arrived and its door 
had rolled quietly open. "Besides, you already told me 
I'm a heartless monster, and I agreed. What would a fe- 
male face designer know about publicity?" 

Her voice took on an edge of shrillness. 

"You've got a heart, but you forgot it some place. At 
Campaign Consultants. It fell under the table at Inner 
Light." 

"I beg your pardon," somebody said. 

Some people edged around us, a little wide-eyed, and 
Shana stepped away, moved into the elevator. She pressed 
a button and the door started to close. 

"You're the one I'm worried about," she said. "You. 
Good night." 

The door slid shut, blotting her out. I walked back 
through the lobby, knowing that she probably would, 
too. For no reason at all And that hurt. For no reason 
with any useful, practical purpose on earth. 



CHAPTER I I 1 



It is not much fun to have to take Jay and Haley Robbins 
even in the small daily doses unavoidable at the office, 
though sometimes Haley isn't so bad, there are times 
when I think Haley isn't really a stuffed shirt, maybe he's 
just trying too hard to learn how to be one. But Jay dis- 
guised one minute as a deep philosopher, the next minute 
as a practical executive with a great vision, and then five 
minutes later suddenly remembering he was nearly an 
All-American athlete twenty years ago, that average, 
week-in and week-out Jay gets to be wearing, at best, 
but Jay when he thinks he is being humorous is some- 
thing too ripe and awful to be believed. How a sensitive 
person like Shana can stand him, what her character ever 
saw in his, to begin with, is another one of those mys- 
teries. 

She was on the verge of hysterics right now, though 
Jay the joker, blind as usual, sensed nothing. 

Inside and somewhere far down I was still shivering, 
myself, feeling the shock of the accident again, then 
dizzy again at finding the car was simply not there, just 
gone, and there we all were, suddenly pretending we 
didn't know a thing about it, so that I began to wonder 
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whether we had seen anything, after all. It was more like 
some fast action in a few jumpy* seconds of a scene in a 
newsreel. I wished we hadn't been there, and said so, our 
presence hadn't made a bit of difference one way or the 
other, anyway. 

Jay actually laughed. 

"I just remembered a story about an ostrich," he said, 
airily. "Remind me to tell you, some time." 

This witticism had some deep reference to me, clear 
only to Jay, and maybe it even had a meaning, at some 
other time. But now I merely said: 

"All right, go to hell. See you in the morning. I hope 
it looks better then." 

He said good night. I closed the door of Jay's car, 
nodded to Shana, walked on into the building. 

When I let myself into the apartment it looked good, 
very peaceful, with the living room dark as usual, lit only 
by the pale glow of the television panel, and filled as usual 
with the brisk, steady, remote dialogue that came from 
the set. Some human heads showed in outline here and 
there, turned to the mannikins on the screen. They would 
be Lucille, Ruth and Robert if their homework was sup- 
posed to be done, maybe a schoolmate of theirs who 
lived in the same building, and probably a married brother 
or sister of Lucille's, also with mate, and surely the mate 
had brought a friend. 

I tiptoed into a small room that was temporarily mine 
again, now that Eileen had returned to school after the 
holidays. There were only four things in the room that 
were really mine, the stack of bills on the desk, the 
mounted sea-bass on the wall above it, a bottle of cognac 
on a book-case otherwise filled with the children's skates, 
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seashells, comic books, fragments of a chemistry set, and 
there it still was, the tanned skin of a live baby boa- 
constrictor Jay once sent me when he was in the Air 
Force. Big joke. 

I poured and drank half a tumbler of the cognac, then 
poured again. The scene in the park began to lose some 
of its sharp edges. It dissolved enough that I turned to 
the stack of bills, payments due, overdue, and those shortly 
falling due, and my uneasiness about these equalized the 
afterthought of the other. If my figures were correct, 
and they were, we were maintaining what had for some 
time now been a fixed margin of three hundred a month, 
deficit, the difference between all income and all expenses. 

Lucille came in and we exchanged a kiss. 

"Arthur's here/' she said. "Aren't you coming out?" 

"In a minute." 

"What have you decided?" she asked. "He wants to 
know." 

"Decided about what?" 

She just looked for a moment, as though the whole 
world had been waiting for me to reach a decision, and 
I was the only one callous enough to forget about it. 

"About the family vault Mother wants in Lawndale 
Home." I simply nodded, and she went on, "Arthur says 
Mother thinks marble, but he thinks limestone. Anyway, 
there's a difference in price, and you promised to decide." 

It came back to me now, there had been a discussion 
about this new mausoleum my mother-in-law had been 
urging for the last couple of years, and at some critical 
family moment I had favored it. Arthur's original objec- 
tions had been overborne, and now there was the matter 
of financing the actual construction. 
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"All right," I said, "I'll be right out." 

After she had gone I finished the cognac still in the 
glass, then poured again, this time carefully filling the 
tumbler to within a quarter of an inch of the top. I lifted 
it and drank to the stuffed sea-bass, one of the most easy- 
going companions a man ever had. Taciturn, but full of 
sound, warmhearted wisdom, too. Compared to the boa, 
almost jovial, and a philosopher. 

When I came out and said hello to Arthur, Mae, Ruth 
and Robert, and to Lucille's friend Theodora Wales, and 
to another couple I knew very well but couldn't exactly 
place, I sat down next to Arthur and we quickly reached 
a decision about the vault. Marble. Then we had a few 
highballs, and looked at the television. And talked. 

And then, almost suddenly, it was morning again. 

The stack of mail looked familiar, but this was a dif- 
ferent set of bills, and anyway, there was something else,, 
completely different, in the back of my mind. 

"What did you and Mr. Loman decide?" asked Lucille. 

I echoed her, automatically, knowing it was a mistake. 

"Decide?" 

"About the outboard motor. The new one you wanted 
if you could get a good trade-in. That's his line, and the 
way you talked, I thought it was all settled. But I never 
know." 

I muttered there was plenty of time, applied myself 
to the second cup of coffee, considered the outboard 
idea, but gave up the thought. Besides, reaching a deci- 
sion, even about the old outboard motor, could hardly 
be the different and oppressive thing I knew waited for 
me, too close and too heavy. 

It came to me when I was downstairs, walking to the 
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corner to pick up a cab. That messy, stupefying acci- 
dent. Just before I stepped into the cab, I picked up a 
paper. 

It was not on the front page, but it got some solid 
headlines inside. Stephen Barna had been a minor fixture 
in the theatrical world, cast for secondary roles in a long 
succession of plays, many of them hits, the last of these 
closing only a few months ago. In the vibrating taxi I 
didn't try to read any more, but I did get that. 

And I also gathered with no trouble that the car had 
not been identified, the driver was still unknown. It was 
hard to believe. 

It was impossible to believe. 

Stanley was all right. I had known him, casually at 
first, and only intermittently, since the time I first went 
to work for the firm, before I became one of the minority 
partners, and before Stanley went into the army. Then 
after his discharge he had gone into public relations, 
and we had heard plenty about him from Millard, though 
nothing spectacular from any other source. 

Three years ago he had started to break into the firm, 
as assistant outside director in a lot of drives, then he 
began to manage a few himself, small colleges and com- 
munities at first, but after a while Millard put him in 
charge of some of the biggest campaigns in the metro- 
politan area, though always with the help of an experi- 
enced staff. Finally, when Millard had his cerebral hemor- 
rhage, Stanley had been brought into the office itself to 
take as much of the traffic as he could handle, as fast as 
he could handle it. 

Stanley was no Millard Thornhill or Jay Ravoc, when 
it came to pulling an institution into shape and getting 
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something out of all its potential resources, from the name 
sponsors, including the deadwood, down to the last vol- 
unteer and all her boy friends. He was not even in my 
class, and by mutual, unspoken agreement, my adminis- 
trative talents were no longer in demand, or even in fact 
permitted, at anything above the level of a report lunch- 
eon for the deserving, aged, female poor of upper Mt. 
Vernon. Wherever I went, and whatever I did, it was 
strictly publicity and interpretation. Still, I do know 
organization when I see it, and about Stanley, it was 
as yet impossible to say whether he ever would or would 
not show the temperament necessary for it. He seemed 
a little dim, much of the time, and yet there were other 
moments when he really lit up with all kinds of fancy 
lights, some of them not always right for the particular 
time or place. 

But Stanley as a person had nothing to do with Stanley 
as a new cog shifting around for a smooth connection in 
an established but free-wheeling organization. As a hu- 
man being, he had always seemed a little too responsible, 
if anything, too serious, too sober, and too concerned 
for general comfort. This hit-and-run thing with Tal- 
cott, where Stanley actually seemed involved, simply did 
not make sense. The whole accident must be somebody's 
bad dream. 

But when I walked into the building, proceeding 
straight from my office to Jay's, it was clear there had 
been a nightmare, all right, and that it was still on. 

Jay's large, calm features, ruddy under the talcum, 
almost majestic if you didn't happen to know him, re- 
mained impassive only as long as it took him to recognize 
me, and to see that no one else stood in the hall outside. 
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As soon as I closed the door his heavy blue eyes, fixed 
and serene as a pair of round glass buttons, blinked and 
came to fierce attention. Everything else disappeared from 
his face, everything except a somber frown. 

"He isn't down yet," he stated. "I told Lillian to let 
me know when he comes in. I suppose you've seen the 
papers?" 

"Just a quick glance." 

There were open newspapers all over the top of Jay's 
desk, nothing unusual, in itself. Forty or fifty were dis- 
tributed every day to the various offices. Jay probed 
around in the pile with blunt, hairy hands, found a tab- 
loid he was looking for and flipped it across the desk. 

"It made them all. Including this two-column cut on 
page three." 

I looked at a shapeless figure lying on the roadway, 
not vivid here as it had been last night, and at a small 
group of bystanders included in the picture. There was 
a fellow holding a small black and white dog that seemed 
familiar, though not the man himself. 

"Yes," I said. "It really happened." 

I glanced up at Jay, who reared back and slowly 
nodded, meaning that he understood and felt about the 
same way. 

"We, personally, made a couple of the papers, too," he 
said, in a wintry voice. "Did you see that?" 

"No." 

He found one, and read it to me. It was only a line, to 
the effect that the hit-and-run death had been witnessed 
by the occupants of another car near the scene, Jay Ravoc 
and Vincent Beechwood, of Campaign Consultants, Mrs. 
Shana Hepworth, of the Francoine Studio. When I looked 
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up again he appeared to wait, grave and quite concerned, 
for me to say something. But I was merely puzzled. Pres- 
ently, he said: 

"Has it occurred to you, we've gone way out on a 
limb for Stanley, to say nothing of Talcott? Farther 
than we realized?" 

"How so?" 

"This is public notice we were there. It says we didn't 
know who was in that car. Now, when it develops our 
friend and business partner was in it, and that's also pub- 
lished, no explanation anyone can give will look very 
good." 

"It was pure chance we happened to be there," I said. 

"We know that, but who else does? We're in the same 
firm, we came from the same hotel, we were right there 
on the same spot. That won't look like pure chance. Any- 
thing but." 

"Hell, Jay, we didn't do anything. Actually, we didn't 
even see anything." 

A vein on his forehead stood out, his mouth twisted, 
he had the rigid, ugly look of something on a totem pole. 

"We saw the accident," he said. "And you're damn 
right we didn't do anything, we didn't report that car. 
Or rather, we did do something, we stated we knew 
nothing about the car or its occupants. The cop took 
that, the papers have it, that's known. And then we went 
right out still farther on the same limb by giving Stanley 
more time to square himself, by himself. Which he hasn't 
done even yet." He broke off and looked at his watch. 
"It's ten-fifteen now." 

"Well, that was my idea, Jay. You wanted to call him 
last night, remember? I may have been mistaken, though 
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I still don't think so. But if it was a mistake, chalk it off 



as mine." 



Jay yanked the phone toward him, grasped the hand- 
set and, holding it, for a moment glared at me without 
actually seeing me. 

"To hell with that stuff," he said. "It was no mistake, 
and anyway, forget about last night. What Fin thinking 
about is right now." He lifted the phone and presently 
said into the receiver, "Lillian, Mr. Thornhill hasn't come 
in yet, has he? Well, I want to reach him. If he's not at 
home, ask where he can be located, and try there. It's 
important." 

When he cradled the phone I waited for a few quiet 
seconds, hoping he'd simmer down, before I casually 
remarked: 

"Don't worry about Stanley. There'll be a perfectly 
simple, reasonable explanation for the whole thing, when 
we find out what it is. No use blowing a fuse in advance." 

Jay spoke with an assurance that was too mechanical. 

"Well, I'm not really worried about Stanley. That 
Talcott, though^ what do we know about him?" He 
stopped abruptly, looked around among the papers on his 
desk and found a package of cigarettes, lit one. "But I 
don't want to blow any fuse at all. Not about anybody." 

The door opened and Haley Robbins walked in, 
scrubbed, brisk, matter-of-fact, antiseptic and correct. 

"Am I interrupting anything important?" he asked. 

Jay had his usual calm, impersonal, slightly omniscient 
business face back in its normal position, and in a hurry. 

"No," he said, pleasantly. "What's on your mind?" 

"Why, nothing." But it was plain there was. "Just 
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thought you'd like to know the final figure on the dinner 
last night. Sixty-two thousand." 

"Great," said Jay. 

Haley's eyes took in the array of newspapers spread 
out on Jay's desk. His light, sandy eyelashes, his trans- 
parent mustache, the wisps of invisible hair still left him, 
all appeared to vibrate like feelers. 

"Say, I just read about that accident you fellows hap- 
pened to see. I guess you already found the story." There 
was a tiny wait. "A hell of a thing. Killed instantly, it 
said." 

"Yes," Jay told him. "So we were told." 

I kept staring at Jay, and Jay finally returned the look. 
I was wondering what Haley would say next, he was 
certain to say something too close for comfort, and I had 
no idea whether or not he ought to be told. He was all 
right, he was in the firm, if there should be any backfire 
he would catch some of it, along with us, and he ought 
to be braced for it now. But on the other hand, we had 
already gone ahead on our own responsibility, the situa- 
tion was so involved he might not grasp it at all, and prob- 
ably it would all blow over anyway. Why make our- 
selves appear hyper-suspicious, and stupid if not plain 
silly besides? 

"What's the matter with you fellows?" asked Haley. 
"Was it that bad?" 

"It was pretty bad," said Jay. 

"Did that other car just drive off? Didn't it even slow 
down for a few seconds?" 

Haley's gaze turned from Jay to myself. We weren't 
looking at each other now. Jay stubbed out the cigarette 
he held, pressing it strongly into the ashtray. Then he 
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looked up at Haley with easy indifference, and I saw he 
had made up his mind. 

"We weren't looking at the car. We were looking at 
the fellow who was struck." 

"What kind of a vicious, criminal, psychopathic thug 
would kill a man like that, and just drive on?" Haley 
speculated, out loud. It was like him, to pontificate, but 
for once it did not make him sound merely ridiculous. 
And neither of us helped him find an answer. He went 
on, after a moment. "You must have driven up there 
right after leaving the Inner Light dinner." 

I started to nod, but checked myself. And Jay took his 
time before giving a leisurely reply. 

"Yes, I think we did. Yes." 

"Well, I won't take up any more of your time," Haley 
told us, moving away. "I've just been reading your in- 
crease letter for Inner Light, Vince. The Judge Landry 
letter." I muttered something appropriate to the refer- 
ence, a simple appeal that would be signed by Judge 
Landry and sent to regular contributors, pointing out 
that greater needs, and greater opportunities for aid to the 
disfigured meant that the usual contribution to Inner 
Light should this year be greatly increased. "Very power- 
ful, especially the Judge's description of the clinic. Has 
he OK'd the letter?" 

"He hasn't seen it yet. He'll get it today or tomorrow." 

"By the way, didn't somebody mention Stanley was at 
the Commonwealth last night?" the remark came out of 
nowhere, and had no particular significance, but I 
wouldn't touch it, myself, and Jay hesitated for a long 
moment before brushing it aside with a vague nod. 
"Well, it doesn't matter. I have to see him, and he hasn't 
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come in yet. I thought he might have mentioned when 
he'd be in, if you saw him. Did he happen to say?" 

"I didn't talk to him at all," said Jay, smoothly. "Vince 
thought he might show up." He turned and told me, 
directly, "But I don't think you spoke to him either, did 
you?" 

I shook my head. 

"Well, it's not important," said Haley. "It can wait." 

He went out. When the door was closed, Jay leaned 
heavily back in his chair. We stared at each other for 
several silent seconds. 

"He can wait," Jay muttered^ finally. "But we can't. 
That's clear enough." 

"Did you have to keep it from Haley?" I asked. "That 
makes me feel low, for some reason." 

His eyes came to a level, withering glare. 

"You were here, too. Did you have to keep your mouth 
shut?" 

"No, but anyway, I mean, well, you know what I 
mean." 

"I know what you mean, and how do you think I feel 
about Haley? The whole thing?" 

There was another pause, and then I said: 

"But there must be something we can do, damn it." 

"What?" 

"Well, we could get hold of Talcott." 

Jay's face exploded, his voice was a ragged breath. 

"Oh, God, talk sense. Talcott. That counterfeit Con- 
federate three-dollar bill." 

I got the impression his anger had more behind it than 
the heat and pressure upon us now. 

"Jay, did you ever really hear of this fellow before? 
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Come to think of it, what were he and Stanley doing 
there at the Commonwealth, last night? They didn't look 
in at the dinner. Where were they?" 

Jay frowned uncertainly, studying a fresh cigarette. 

"I think they were at some function for that Gener- 
ous Heart Society. You know it, we've discussed it, it's a 
Social Register relic. Well, when we came out last 
night," he paused for the space of a breath, watching me, 
"I looked in the lobby, and this was listed. I looked be- 
cause I wondered about it, myself." 

I thought it over and it looked all right, but I said, 
thinly: 

"You might have mentioned this before. Not that it 
matters, I suppose." 

"It didn't seem to matter, then," he argued. "And I 
don't think it has any Hold it." 

He broke oif as the phone rang and he answered it. 
His end of the conversation with Lillian at the switch- 
board was short but clear. Stanley was reported to have 
left word he would be at the office of a local drive, a 
building campaign we were running for the Marietta 
Cotheal Settlement house, in the west side midtown dis- 
trict. Jay stood up and replaced the phone all in the 
same movement. He said: 

"All right, if he isn't there now, we'll wait for him." 
He reached for his hat and coat, struggled into the coat, 
looked impatiently at me and said, "Well, aren't you 
coming?" 

I got to my feet, but slowly. 

"Right now? Well, I don't know. I did have that vol- 
unteer's manual for Refuge on the fire, for this morn- 
ing." He stared hard, weighing this for an uncomfort- 
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able moment, so that I pointed out, "Aren't you kind of 
rushing things? Now that you know where he is. Any- 
way, if you must go, you can handle it better than I 
could. But of course I'll go, if you think we both should." 

He flipped his hat on his head. 

"No, that'll be all right. Just one of us might be bet- 
ter, at that." 

He went out before I could move, but then I followed 
him into the lobby and turned to my own office, the next 
one along the corridor on that side of the building, its 
door across from Haley's. I went in and sat down behind 
the desk, and raked together my notes and material for an 
interpretation of Refuge, a summer camp to rehabilitate 
juvenile delinquents, putting its case into simplified ex- 
amples and appeals their workers would find easy to use 
when they talked to prospective donors in their coming 
drive. At the same time that I put together the manual in 
outline form, for separate printing, I also began to set 
aside some of the phrases and ideas that could be re- 
designed and used in the direct mail solicitation that was 
to be a part of the effort. Hello, with a picture of some 
adolescents, not too pathetic, but not too robust, either, 
Would you invite me "for just two weeks of sunshine and 
good spirits on your own vacation? That could be worked 
up, with Refuge is inviting them through the gift you 
send. 

I looked up to see Haley and Stanley come into the 
office. Haley was beaming, Stanley seemed no different 
than usual. 

"Good news," said Haley. "I happened to be talking 
to Judge Landry, and I read him your letter. He liked it 
fine. We use it as is." 
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"All right," I said. Ordinarily, I would have been re- 
lieved that a letter went through Landry with no changes 
called for. But now I merely watched them, Stanley in 
particular. "Anything else on your minds?" 

My words sounded strained. 

"Fm looking for Jay," said Stanley, cheerfully. "I un- 
derstand he bolted out of the office, after trying to reach 
me all morning. Where did he go?" 

"Didn't you see him?" I asked. 

"No. How could I, I just came in." 

"Well, he went to the Cotheal Settlement house, trying 
to find you." 

"Down there?" Stanley sounded surprised and inter- 
ested. He looked at me intently, letting himself down 
into a chair at the side of the desk. He leaned forward, 
plainly puzzled. "Why would he look for me there? Why 
wouldn't I come to the office, as usual?" 

I glanced at Haley, who was going through a stack of 
Refuge photographs, and then back at Stanley. It felt as 
though I had a couple of ice cubes in my mouth. And 
yet I couldn't manage to open it. Then I did, but all I 
said was: 

"Well, Lillian said you were due there. So that's where 
he went." 

"But why?" Stanley pressed the question, insistently, 
and with apparent amazement. "Couldn't he wait until 
I reached the office?" 

I knew that I was frowning, deeply, and probably 
staring, because the muscles over my eyes ached and felt 
cramped. 

"I said it could wait, but he didn't think it could," I 
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carefully told him. "It was rather important. Seemed so, 
I mean." 

Stanley said, half to himself: 

"I did leave word with my sister that I might drop in 
at the settlement house this morning. But that was be- 
fore I met some friends and we all spent the night down 
in Englewood. They took me to dinner at the Common- 
wealth, then when I put them on the train at Penn Sta- 
tion they talked me into going out there with them. 
Well,, anyway, I'm here now, and what was it, this mat- 
ter that's so important?" Before I could even begin to 
form a reply to that, Stanley made one unnecessary. 
"When will Jay be back? Maybe I'd better phone him 
at the settlement house." 

I made a map of the city in my imagination, and took 
some bearings. Penn Station was very much south of the 
hotel, Central Park was north. If Stanley had gone there, 
and then on out to Englewood, he hadn't been anywhere 
near the place of the accident. 

But we had seen him just outside the hotel, with Tal- 
cott, both of them getting into a car probably Talcott's. 
Or had we? That may have been merely the impression 
one of us received, and from that, somehow, all of us 
might have built it up. Now, though, I tried to bring 
back in detail exactly what I had seen, personally, and 
while I had been looking directly at it. I had made out 
Stanley and the other fellow just outside the side door 
of the hotel, standing next to the car, no doubt about 
that. 

But had I been watching, actually, while Stanley 
stepped into the car? That, I couldn't bring back. The 
feeling was strong, though, that he had. 
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"I like these," said Haley, putting down three glossy 
prints of teen-age kids, all in backgrounds and poses 
giving the impression they were relatively harmless de- 
linquents now on the prowl for some real delinquency. 
He tapped his finger on one of them, a girl stepping 
through a wire-meshed gate held open for her by a 
jowly, uniformed matron, and labeled: Paroledto what? 
Actually, although the girl herself was a Refuge case, 
the fence was around a school playground I happened 
to notice near the agency when we were taking the shots. 
"This one particularly," said Haley. "There's a good 
balance, between the girl and the steel screen." I nodded, 
scarcely hearing him. "What're they for?" 

"A mailing folder," I said. "Posters, maybe a subway 
poster." 

He nodded. 

"Let's have some layouts soon, Vince. I'd like to have 
something strong to show them. They can sell it better, 
if they're sold themselves. Well, gentlemen. I'm off." 

When Haley had gone, I began a methodical search 
through all of my pockets, at last finding some cigarettes 
but taking my time about lighting one, carefully not look- 
ing at Stanley while I tried to sort out the details of this 
situation in which there was suddenly the promise of re- 
lief, but also still a lot of confusion. 

Throughout this, Stanley said nothing. He waited un- 
til I finally gave him my full regard through a haze of 
cigarette smoke. Then he seemed interested, unconcerned, 
extremely patient, almost sympathetic, as he casually re- 
marked: 

"I hear you and Jay and that girl of his were eyewit- 
nesses at a bad accident in the park last night." 
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"Yes, we were." I didn't take my eyes from his. They 
didn't move or change, there was nothing in them, or in 
his face. I added, "A fatal accident." 

"So I understand. What did you see?" 

"Not much. We saw the car hit him, and then we 
stopped." 

I deliberately let it hang right there. That really said 
it all, for one thing, and for another, I had no idea where 
to take it next. After a long pause, Stanley said: 

"And the other car didn't stop?" I shook my head. 
"You should have followed it. In the park there, you 
could easily have caught up with it. Why didn't you?" 

"We didn't think of it," I said, impatiently. 

"That's odd. I would have. Who was driving?" 

"Jay, of course. We were in his car, taking me home." 

Stanley shook his head, slightly disapproving, and not 
at all understanding. 

"Well, didn't you see anything? What did you tell the 
police, when they took your statements?" 

"Nothing," I said. "Or rather, just the general type 
of the car. That was all we saw." 

He sounded a little incredulous. 

"All three of you?" I nodded. "Didn't any of you get 
even part of the license number?" 

I shook my head, irritated with Stanley, but more so 
with myself. I was not satisfied with his story, as yet, and 
to make it more difficult, I could see that even if it should 
be as simple and solid as he made it, there would still be 
some awkward loose ends to last night's horrid crash. 
They might always be around, unless something drastic 
was done about it, and right now. But so far I hadn't ac- 
complished much. It was as though I had been grasping at 
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wisps of fog. I decided this wouldn't do, I would have 
to close in on it, no matter what. 

"Stanley, we saw you last night, outside the Hotel 
Commonwealth." 

He smiled, faintly puzzled. 

"I know. We saw each other. You were at the Inner 
Light dinner. How did that come out, by the way? What 
did they raise?" 

"It went over. But what I wanted to say was, we saw 
you outside the hotel, after the dinner, talking to a fel- 
low named Talcott?" 

Stanley nodded, pleased. 

"That's right. I didn't know you knew Charley. Why 
didn't you come over and say hello?" 

"I don't know him, and neither does Jay, except 
slightly. But the point is, Stan, well, didn't you and Tal- 
cott get into his car and then drive off together?" 

He did not appear to understand me at once. A tiny 
wrinkle gathered on his forehead, either of surprise or 
concentration. 

"Why, Vince? Did it look as though I did?" 

"That's what we thought. And now I'm asking you." 

"You sound as though it mattered. I don't get this." 

"It does matter. I want to know. Did you?" 

"Of course I didn't. I didn't go anywhere with Charley, 
I just brought him out to the street for a word in private. 
We talked a second or two and then I went back into the 
hotel. I told you that. I had some friends with me, in the 
bar, and we all went over to Penn Station." He stared at 
me curiously, as I shut my eyes hard then opened them 
again, a rescued man gazing at the same yet nevertheless 
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a much, much brighter world. "Why? What is all this? 
What's Talcott got to do with anything?" 

I reached down and opened the big side panel in the 
desk, brought out a bottle of cognac and a couple of 
glasses. I slid a glass across the desk toward Stanley, but 
poured for myself first. 

"Brace yourself for some bad news, Stan," I said, my 
voice slightly hoarse. "But at least, thank God, you 
weren't in that car." 

"The one Talcott drove, you mean? No, but what dif- 
ference does it make?" I drank, at the same time gestur- 
ing toward the glass beside him, and he said, "No thanks. 
But why? What bad news?" 

I carefully drained my own glass and set it down, then 
I told him, in a cold, even tone: 

"Your friend Talcott drove that hit-and-run car." 

Stanley jumped to his feet. 

"Talcott? I can't believe it." His voice was shrill and 
high. "How do you know? What makes you think it 
was his car?" 

"We were behind it, all the way up to Central Park. 
We followed it into the park. No other car cut in be- 
tween us. That was his car." 

Stanley stared at me for a long time, motionless beside 
the chair, before giving any sign he realized and accepted 
what I had told him as unmistakably a fact. Then he 
slowly sat down again, his face hardening. 

"You're sure? All three of you?" 

"Yes. No question." 

"But I don't understand," he said, with a jagged edge 
to the high, rapid voice. "None of you identified that 
car. That's what you told the police, that's what you 
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told Haley, and that's what you told me not five min- 
utes ago. Didn't you?" 

I gave him a tired look. 

"Use your head. We thought you were in that car. 
We didn't know what happened, and we thought we'd 
better cover up for you until you had a chance to iron 
out the trouble, yourself." 

Stanley appeared to turn this over from every angle, 
for several wordless moments. Then he burst out in a 
loud, bitter voice: 

"Say, what kind of people are you, anyway? You know 
me, you know my character, and yet you thought I'd 
actually be a party to a hit-and-run killing, just like that. 
And then, as a favor to a fellow-scoundrel I suppose, you 
simply shrugged it off. Kept it quiet. That's good. That's 
perfect." He gave a short, yelping, grotesque laugh. 
"Wait till Haley hears about this. Or was he in on this 
hilarious little secret of the manslaughter, too?" 

My own fury was so sudden and bitter I could taste 
it. Last night, I had foreseen there might be some such 
outburst from Stanley, smarting under the insult, if our 
suspicions were groundless, and he learned of them. But 
this was deeper than the resentment I had imagined. This 
was rabid. It carried the menace of a grievance still worse,, 
with even further dangers. 

"Listen you underdone sophomore," I began, then 
choked it off. This had to be on a dead serious leveL 
Instead I told him, stiffly, "Control yourself, Stanley. And 
get this. There was no secret. We thought we might be 
wrong, and so we gave you the benefit of the doubt. We 
didn't tell anyone. Not even Haley." 

Stanley's perfectly round blue eyes were unwavering, 
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his expression gradually lost that look of bitter reproach 
and became tinged with stubborn, deaf, impersonal se- 
verity. 

"All right," he said. "Let's tell him now." 

It was the last reaction I had expected. 

"What for?" 

"So he'll know what's been happening around here. 
What kind of a fool do you take me for? What kind 
of a game are you two, Jay at least, trying to play on 
Haley and myself? Where did you get the idea I needed 
to be covered up for anything? Whose idea was it, not 
to tell Haley? Let's get him in here and tell him now." 

This had been coming so fast, like something inside of 
Stanley that had been on the boil for a long, long time, 
a brew of lava never hinted at before, that I began to 
lose track of all the twists and turns and loops in what- 
ever logic lay behind it. It was crazier and faster than 
last night's jumble of disaster. 

I had been moving my mouth, and at last I managed to 
put in a few words. 

"Wait a minute. What are you driving at? Let's take 
these things one at a time." 

Stanley gave instant agreement, with something like 
pity showing in his face, his staccato voice. 

"Sure, let's do that. But let me tell you, I don't think 
you're to blame for this, Vince." 

Dizzy, I yelled: 

"To blame for what?" 

"Who told you I was in that car Talcott drove last 
night? Where did you get that idea, in the first place? " 
If I ever did know, it was gone now, and I said nothing. 
Stanley nodded, as though satisfied at having made a 
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point. "How did it happen you followed that car all the 
way from the hotel up to Central Park, through a lot of 
heavy after-theater traffic, and who put the idea into 
your head that it was the same car? Who had the chance 
to overtake it, after the hit-and-run accident, but didn't? 
Who deliberately failed to report the people he thought 
were passengers in that car, or pretended to think were 
in it?" 

"God damn it, I did. It was my idea as much as Jay's." 

Stanley gave a shrewd, understanding nod. 

"Sure. Pressured by Jay and that girl of his, two to 
one against you. Isn't that right?" 

"She didn't open her mouth. She said maybe the other 
car had gone to get" 

I stopped abruptly, recalling Shana's suggestion they 
may have gone to call an ambulance. At the time, it 
seemed like the only possible explanation, and a sensible 
proposal all around. It seemed reasonable even now. But 
there it was. 

"Well?" Stanley sensed my uncertainty, and bore down 
on it. "Do you see it a little differently, now that you 
think about it some more?" 

"You're crazy, Stanley, nobody pressured me into any- 
thing." 

"All right," he said, sounding kind and patient. "Maybe 
not pressured, perhaps unconsciously influenced. Any- 
way, there must have been something, to make you an 
accessory in a homicide. That's pretty serious." 

"Make me a what?" I asked, not sure I'd heard, but 
at the same time knowing I had. "What did you say?" 

"You concealed information about a fugitive in a hit- 
and-run homicide. Didn't you?" I didn't answer, I just 
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stared at some weird, perfectly harmless, perfectly deadly- 
stranger I'd been seeing around the office every day for 
the last year. All I could think of was to wonder what 
had touched him off, and to wish to God that Jay were 
on hand to put this thing back in some glass jar. "All 
three of you, as a matter of fact," Stanley went on, flatly. 
"What does that make you? You know, don't you? And 
you know what it's going to do to you and Jay, in fund- 
raising, when this story gets around. Well? Why don't 
you say something?" 

I said, speaking mildly, but feeling sick: 

"Say what?" 

Stanley picked up the direct, outside telephone-set on 
my desk and slammed it down beside me. 

"Are you going to call up the cops right now and re- 
port that you've suddenly remembered who drove that 
hit-and-run car last night? Or do you think I'm going 
to wait for you and Jay to get together on this again, 
and come up with some other bunch of lies? Go ahead. 
I'm waiting." 

"Do it yourself," I said, stunned. 

"I wasn't there. I didn't see anything. You were* You 
and Jay and that girl friend of his." We sat for a long 
time in silence that seemed to gather depth and weight 
and solidity, estimating each other. At last Stanley reached 
out and drew the base of the phone back into the middle 
of the desk. "All right," he said, with understanding, "I 
know how you feel about it t Vince. I don't blame you. 
It does you credit. Maybe I'd feel the same way, my- 
self. I don't know. I've never been a sucker for Jay's 
peculiar methods, myself." He paused for another long 
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moment, soberly watching me, then lifted the phone from 
the cradle. "But if you won't, I will. I'll have to." 

"Wait a minute," I said, hoarsely. 

"What for?" 

"Wait until Jay gets here, can't you?" 

"Nothing doing." 

"Put that damn thing down, you fool You'll sink us 
all." 

Calmly, without even looking at me, he started dial- 
ing. I reached across the desk, suddenly, and slammed 
down the connecting bar. 



CHAPTER IV 



Stanley Thornhill 



The average man has been born to live and die a moral 
vagabond, content to falter into and then out of one set 
of exacting responsibilities after another, much as Vincent 
Beechwood did, persuading himself it was perfectly nat- 
ural to be eight thousand dollars over in his drawing ac- 
count with the firm, or feeling merely confused and help- 
less at the dilemma into which last night's somber mis- 
chance had placed him. He had no realization that he was 
always, literally always drifting, making little distinction 
between one set of problems and the next. 

To men like Vincent, or Haley, or even Jay, no doubt 
all such experiences, met with makeshift expedients that 
result in the miraculous avoidance or postponement of 
disaster, come in time to seem normal, or better than 
normal, perhaps even as the essence of principle and suc- 
cess. 

But I am not made that way. Compromise, irresolution, 
caprice, I must set a definite limit to the time in which 
they work themselves to a plain conclusion, and that limit 
had now been reached with these curious people who 
were my partners in a business sense, and with whom, 
in a human sense, I was still more closely involved. 
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Vincent's pitiable confession of complete ethical bank- 
ruptcy, though he would never see it in that light, showed 
me that I must act, promptly and forcefully, if I were to 
save all of them from themselves. His half-considered ex- 
cuses and explanations, transparently evasive, the very du- 
plicity of them adding to his guilt, this whole grotesque 
farce coming at this time, after months of professional 
inertia mixed with sudden, wild, quixotic vagaries, proved 
that I could no longer allow the agency to drift without 
a policy, and a sure instinct to guide it. 

Vincent had no grasp at all of the complex incident in 
the park, and his suspicions had a petty quality to match. 
Above all, the thin reason he gave for their having been 
present at the scene showed me how dangerous the situa- 
tion already was. And at the same time, it showed me 
what to do about it. 

The accident itself was one of those cosmic tragedies 
that simply happen, as though to remind us there is a 
dreadful lightning latent behind the veil of the common- 
place, and that the stakes are always high. Apparently 
meaningless at the moment, there was no ignoring the 
fact that, having occurred, it then assumed a meaning, 
and that an entirely new situation had arisen from it, that 
still another one was arising now. 

They had most certainly been following us, not by 
chance but by intention, at the very instant the distraught, 
self-absorbed, luckless stranger, unconsciously suicidal, 
had chosen to step in front of our car. Ravoc was surely 
the controlling hand there. He was the only one of them 
capable of initiating any sort of behavior outside the rou- 
tine, and it fitted the deceptive indirection, the shrewd 
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caution and the blunt arrogance that were his salient char- 
acteristics. 

Vincent could not admit that they had been virtually 
shadowing us. He could not even face it squarely him- 
self, any more than he could face anything else in his 
crumbling, unpremeditated life. It was even possible he 
did not know of Jay's calculated purpose, nor even guess 
at the narrow, relentless, frightened vanity behind it. At 
any rate, there was no point in raising that particular 
issue with him now. 

The point was not to let him carry off his implied ac- 
cusation, and still more importantly, to blunt the threat 
to me that their scanty information might seem to hold. 
At this very moment, it was most likely some such idea 
possessed Jay. 

But if it had ever been in Vincent's mind that he had 
explosive knowledge, that thought was now thoroughly 
dispelled. Or, more to the purpose, he saw that the danger 
was all to himself. 

As I held the outside phone in my hand, tightening his 
surprise and lengthening his anxieties, his voice erupted in 
a harsh croak. 

"Put that damn thing down, you fool. You'll sink us 
all" 

I calmly went on turning the dial, with the declared 
purpose of reporting the accident to the police. Or rather, 
of reporting Vincent's and Jay's suspicions about it. He 
had to realize, fully, that I am never bluff ed, or bluffing. 

Actually, the number I called was Charles Talcott's, 
and when he answered, my laconic report, with the 
pointed suggestions I planned to give, would be in effect 
a warning message. 
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But I was not bluffing. At that critical instant I was 
fully prepared to make the report, in fact. In that event, 
a much deeper explanation of the whole affair would be- 
come necessary, quite feasible, no matter how difficult. 
Although this whole period of Charles Talcott's career 
was ^psychologically hazardous to him, even irrevocably 
sensitive, and no one knew it better than I did, yet it 
was even more important that I myself retain control 
of these shifting circumstances. Only by doing so could 
I give him the really effective help he so desperately 
needed, both now, and later on. 

But neither of these courses was necessary. Vincent 
suddenly reached over and depressed the bar of the 
phone's cradle, breaking the circuit before the caU had 
been completed. This final gesture of resignation and ac- 
quiescence was impulsive and spontaneous, another un- 
tihinking caprice, but one that arose from the very depths 
of Vincent's troubled nature, an appealing act that placed 
me under a certain obligation to accept. 

I slowly replaced the phone. My partners were weak 
and corrupt, and for that very reason they needed me. 
Certainly, Vincent did, and probably Haley. As Charles, 
too, in his awful crisis, had need of me. 

"All right," I said. "But what do you think we should 
do, Vincent?" He had nothing to say, visibly harassed, 
and at the same time relieved, and I gently urged him. 
"We can't just forget it, you know. We'll have to de- 
cide on something." 

He gave an exasperated outburst. 

"Decide about what? Why can't we just let it ride, at 
least until Jay gets back? Then we can talk it over with 

Jay." 
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After a pause I added, softly: 

"And Haley." 

Vincent's head gave a slight, involuntary jerk. 

"Why him? What's he got to do with it? He wasn't 
even there." 

I simply looked, and waited, while his own words 
echoed with an emptiness increasingly clear to him. Then 
I pointed out: 

"Let Haley himself be the judge of that. You've al- 
ready kept him in the dark too long. It seems to me you 
and Jay have kept a lot of people in the dark too long, 
it's getting to be a habit with you. Now you've even 
got me doing it." I smiled, faintly, acknowledging that 
this curious suggestion was not wholly absurd. "But you 
did, after all, think you saw Charley Talcott's car hit and 
kill that man in the park. Now, I know Charley, and it 
seems incredible to me. But you were there, you saw the 
thing, and you're positive about it." I stopped, lighting 
a cigarette and estimating Vincent, searching for the key 
that would fit both the locked, complicated affairs of the 
agency, and Vincent's own, his personal problems. "Mor- 
ally, if you're quite positive, you ought to make a state- 
ment about it. You see the trouble you get into, imme- 
diately, when you mistakenly decided I needed to be 
protected, for some reason, and you let Jay and his girl 
persuade you to keep still, instead." 

Vincent reached for the bottle on the desk, his heavily 
lined face an intricate balance of changing moods, all in 
perfectly matched conflict. 

"Nobody persuaded me to do anything," he said, mo- 
rosely. He poured himself a drink, looked at me over 
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the top of the glass. "It was just a lousy damn headache 
all round. That's all I thought." 

I nodded, and said, curtly: 

"Of course it was. But the thing is, how to clean it 
up now, without still more damage. You know, or maybe 
Jay thought it better not to tell you, Talcott and I had 
a new account lined up, too big for him to handle alone. 
He wanted to bring it to us. The Generous Heart, an 
old, red-tape agency with a big potential a campaign 
right now would go up to four or five million. It could 
mean over three hundred thousand to CC, the first year 
alone. For the publicity man, a thirty-thousand-dollar 
bonus, at least." I stopped to give the figures time to 
register with Vincent, but did not refer to them again. 
"Did Jay tell you anything about Generous Heart?" 

Vincent reflected a lot of stray ideas. 

"No/' he said, absently. "That is, yes, he mentioned 
they had a function at the hotel last night, and that's 
where you both probably were." 

I nodded, frowning, uncertain which of the two dif- 
ferent meetings, at separate times and places in the hotel, 
Jay could have known about. But the reference must be 
to the official meeting. Probably the Generous Heart di- 
rectors' dinner had been listed by the hotel management, 
and Jay had seen it. My talk with the Griscoms in their 
private room, and with Charles, would have passed un- 
noticed. Although Charles and the Griscoms were already 
listed on the staff of the agency, and there was nothing 
secret about that for anyone who cared to examine our 
list of officers, still, it would not have been wise to show 
them publicly at that time to the rather inexperienced 
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relics on the board of directors, some of them still hold- 
ing official positions on it. 

"We were," I said. "I looked in for a few minutes, 
before I went back to the Griscoms. There was a plan- 
ning conference of the board of Generous Heart, and 
they have a very strong crowd. Some dead wood, of 
course, but you can expect that anywhere these days. 
Even here, God knows." I suggested this half indulgently, 
but no more than half, and Vincent understood it. "They 
see a big new opportunity for work in a relatively un- 
touched field, a long-range program of help for the vio- 
lent, destructive, self-destructive, cases of latent hysteria, 
attempted homicide, pyromania, and so on. I've seen some 
pilot examples of what they can do to retrain border- 
line cases, and they've accomplished the impossible. Now 
they're going to implement the program on a large scale, 
and they intend to raise a lot of money. It means, first 
of all, a big job of interpretation. But now that's neither 
here nor there. Talcott's through everywhere if you're 
right about him, regardless of what explanation there is, 
and he's certainly washed up with the big names of Gen- 
erous Heart, right or wrong, when even this rumor about 
him becomes known." I stared for a moment of regret 
out of the high, old-fashioned window that overlooked 
the peaceful, sunlit street with its intermittent traffic. "And 
of course, as far as their account is concerned, that goes 
for Campaign Consultants, too. In fact, CC is bound to 
lose accounts because of this thing, anyway." I turned to 
look again at Vincent, watching me with haunted eyes. 
He may have been counting too heavily, considering his 
serious, premature overdraft with the firm, upon some 
life-saving surplus the books could have shown at the 
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end of the year. "It's too bad. Most unfortunate for all 
of us, even for myself. But there it is. A harsh fact we 
can't evade." 

"I don't follow you," said Vincent. His uneasiness 
showed me this was not strictly true. He did follow me, 
part of the way, and did not wish to follow the rest. 
"How is it so unfortunate for the agency? Why should 
we lose anything at all? We thought we had a bad break 
there, for a while, but now we're in the clear." His un- 
easiness grew as I did not reply, watching him, waiting 
for his own common sense to tell him better, expecting 
or at any rate hoping some finer strata buried within his 
nature would re-assert itself. "Well, we are in the clear, 
aren't we? What have we got to worry about now?" 

He had to look away from me, even as he said it. 

"I think you already know the answer to that, Vincent. 
Be honest with yourself. How do you think it will ap- 
pear, especially in our field, when it's known two mem- 
bers of this firm deliberately shielded a person they be- 
lieved to be guilty of one of the most loathsome acts 
there can be, a hit-and-run lolling? And for a reason that 
looks almost as evil The distrust, the doubt, the suspicion 
of still another member of the same outfit. What a cor- 
rupt, shocking, graceless picture that presents, as though 
we were some gang of common ruffians." 

Vincent's face knotted with the baffled rage of a spoiled 
child on the verge of a tantrum. 

"Well, who the hell knows about it?" 

"We do. You, and Jay, and Shana, and myself." 

For the fraction of a second he showed relief. 

"All right, then. It's all in the family, and we'll keep 
it there*" 
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With the gesture of an automaton he reached for the 
brandy. My voice halted his arm. 

"But we can't keep it from ourselves. We will always 
know that we came face to face with a tremendous crisis 
of the spirit, and that we failed. We will know that we 
failed each other, and failed to measure up to our true 
selves. Can you bear to live with that thought, Vincent?" 

His blank, bewildered expression showed he could 
scarcely begin to reason along such lines, at all. 

"I thought you said this friend of yours couldn't have 
done such a thing," he argued, hotly. "Didn't you?" 

I frowned down at my fingertips, touched and trou- 
bled. The truth, here, lay somewhere back along a far, 
winding, misty path even I could not easily trace. I said, 
speaking with soft emphasis: 

"It is simply not in Charley Talcott's character to do 
such a thing. He would have stopped." This was the lit- 
eral truth. The poignant fact, in a cold, common, police- 
court sense. He did in fact want to stop. He had actually 
put on the brakes and swerved, first away and then to- 
ward the curb, automatically slowing for a brief moment 
to make a stop. But the man had been struck. It was 
over. And a decision had to be made, a balance reached 
between converging factors, the heavy moral burden I 
had undertaken to broaden the scope of both CC and 
Generous Heart, the tenuous grip Charles was daily 
strengthening upon his own infirm character, weighed 
against his buried official record, which, brought out by 
normal police routine, would have destroyed everything. 
An instant decision had to be made, and I had not hesi- 
tated to make it. But the truth about even this lay some- 
where else. There was a majestic irony in this, that the 
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sanctions imposed by the Generous Heart, by all such 
redeeming ministries, had within them barbaric urgencies 
that over-rode the private sanctions demanded of any- 
one, whether of Talcott, or Vincent, or myself. But I 
could never hope to make this clear to Vincent. I gave 
him, instead, a superficial briefing, in the firm statement, 
"Charley is one of the most fundamentally wholesome 
people I know. All his reactions are simple and direct. 
I don't believe it possible he was in control of that car." 

"Then what are you waiting for?" asked Vincent, urg- 
ently. "Get in touch with the guy. Call him up and find 
out. If he's in the clear, all our worries are over, and 
maybe we've hit the jackpot, besides." 

He was so ridiculously pliable, anyone less understand- 
ing would have laughed. No wonder Jay made all the 
decisions for the firm, had done so as a matter of course 
since my father's stroke, but in all likelihood his influence 
extended much farther back than that. For many years, 
I began to believe. 

It would have made matters simple to follow Vincent's 
suggestion that I phone Talcott and ask him point-blank, 
here and now, whether he had or had not driven the 
fatal car. But it would not have been entirely honest with 
either Vincent, Charley, or myself. 

I said, with cold candor: 

"But what if I am mistaken? You seemed so positive." 

"For God's sake, Stanley, what's eating you? I'm not 
sure of anything. Why don't you just forget about Tal- 
cott, and the accident? If it was him, the cops are sure 
to trace the car and get him, and that'll be too bad. For 
him, I mean. But you weren't there, you didn't even 
know about it. And if he wasn't there, we were just 
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mistaken about the whole thing, and I guess we owe 
you an apology for something, damned If I know what, 
but there it is. Is that what you want? Or what do you 
want?" 

There were so many replies possible to that, all dif- 
ferent, and all true at concentric layers around the in- 
most core, I could only smile and shake my head at the 
thought of revealing them all in a single phrase. It was 
much more important, now, to make the vital, the tell- 
ing, the fateful move. 

"Just this," I said, choosing simple words, and with 
great care. "You don't realize it, yourself, but you are 
too much under the influence of Jay. None of these ques- 
tions would have come up at all, except for Jay. None 
of them. And the reason they arose, the real reason Jay 
will always raise similar worries and uncertainties, al- 
though Jay himself doesn't know it, never can know it, 
is that he doesn't want to bring any new accounts into 
this firm." 

I stopped to study the effect of this, seeing Vincent's 
blank wonder and disbelief. I laughed, not at him, but 
with him, in encouragement. 

"That's crazy, Stanley. What makes you think so? 
Why wouldn't he?" 

"He's afraid to take the responsibility," I said. "He's 
really unsure of himself, especially since the last stroke 
my father had. But even before that, when he was called 
upon to make more and more of the decisions, he was 
timid about making important ones. He simply cannot 
make a new move. What he really wants is to stand still. 
Wait, I'll show you." I held up my hand, seeing Vincent 
bursting with a variety of contrary opinions. "You have 
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just prepared a news release for an agency that just 
started, Restitution." 

Vincent's eyes traveled to the corner of his desk, 
heavily cluttered with papers, books, pictures, brochures. 

"I haven't done it yet," he said. "Jay mentioned it only 
yesterday. Hell, you were supposed to do that, yourself. 
Anyway, there's no rush about it. It's not even an ac- 
count." 

"That's right, it isn't. It isn't, because Jay turned it 
down." 

"They haven't our kind of a case, Jay says." 

I gave him a few seconds in which to hear his own 
words, before I pointed out: 

"But it's good enough to start them off with a job of 
interpretation, donated by you and this agency, isn't it?" 
He was silent, and I continued, "Jay will always find 
that an aggressive outfit with a big potential is not our 
kind of a case. That is why he has refused, so far* to 
sign with something even bigger, Generous Heart." 

"He hasn't refused. It was just discussed informally, as 
I understand it, with the feeling it was too vague, and 
anyway, they don't want a contract for a drive or any- 
thing. They're so heavily endowed, from away back, they 
don't know what to do with the cash they already have." 

"Is that the impression Jay gave you?" 

"It's the impression all of us had, except you." 

"Well, you're wrong." I pulled an envelope from the 
inside pocket of my coat, withdrew the contract that 
had been drawn nearly two months ago, and that I had 
carried with me for this right moment that I knew 
must come. "They want to get out of the drop-in-the- 
bucket, pet-charity stage and go to work on a big scale. 
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Their income from endowments is not nearly enough for 
what they have in mind. Here is the contract they have 
already signed. Look at those terms." 

I slid the form across the desk to Vincent. He went 
through it rapidly, familiar with the clauses and the mean- 
ing behind the schedule of figures, the amount for each 
higher goal and their correspondingly larger fee to us, 
based upon the expenses we would bear for a lengthening 
campaign, should one be justified. The amounts were as 
I had already outlined to Vincent, terms I was sure he 
had all along been revolving in his mind. 

But the key to the situation was not in the body of 
the contract. It lay, now, in the signatures. 

He found them presently, and looked up in mild sur- 
prise. Three people had signed for Generous Heart, there 
were four blank lines for Campaign Consultants. 

"I know two of these names," he said. "As names, that 
is. Crimmins and Quintard. They're the same as a couple 
of dead presidents. But is this Charles Talcott here? One 
of their officers?" I nodded. "On the clients' board?" 

"That's right." 

I didn't help him, as he looked at me uncertainly, then 
ventured to say: 

"That's a little unusual, isn't it?" 

"Why so?" 

He floundered again. 

"Well, I thought he was in the business, that's all. On 
the same side of the fence we are, I mean." 

"He has been. But the work this agency does is more 
than business with Charley. He knows the field. It means 
something to him, in a personal sense. That's why I'm 
so positive about the man's whole character." 
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Vincent absently looked again at the contract, the sig- 
natures, not seeing them, but reviewing them. 

"I see. What's his position on the board, by the way? 
Anything special?" 

"Treasurer," I said. 

I met Vincent's gaze, when he quickly looked up, with 
an even, disinterested stare. If he still had any misgivings, 
he would have to resolve them for himself, and know that 
he did. Know it now, and for the future. 

"Has Jay seen this? Does he know about it?" 

His dependence on Jay was almost pathological. 

"I've told him about it. But I haven't shown him the 
actual contract. What was the use? He would never sign, 
if it were left up to him. That's too big a drive, he'd be 
afraid of it." 

Vincent stared down again at the end page of the form, 
with its four blank lines to be filled in by us. 

"He'll never do it," he said, half to himself. 

"He will, if we do. You and Haley and myself. He'll 
have to. What else can he do, hold out against the three 
of us? No, he'll go along." 

I reached over and took the stapled contract from him, 
got out my fountain pen, signed my own name, mutely 
passed the form back to him, waiting. 

"Just like that?" he asked himself. 

"Sign it, or don't sign it. It's up to you. The other 
copies are in my office, we can sign them later." 

He got out his pen, unscrewed the cap, gave a little, 
meaningless smile, and signed. 

The phone rang, and he answered it. He cupped the 
mouthpiece with his hand, at the same time extending the 
piece. 
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"It's Jay," he told me. "He wants to know whether 
I've heard from you. You'd better talk to him." 

I shook my head, and told him: 

"You and Jay had this idea about last night, to begin 
with. Now you'll have to settle it between yourselves." 

"For God's sake, what'll I tell him? I can't just say 
we happened to be mistaken." 

I stressed again his own responsibility. 

"It's your decision, Vince. But you might tell him 
where I was last night, and who I was with, if he wants 
to check for himself." 

I knew that neither of them would go behind the state- 
ment, once presented to them weightily enough, as the 
larger truth that it literally was. 

"Who did you say those people were?" 

"F. W. Griscom and his wife. They're registered at the 
Commonwealth, but they rent a home in Englewood." 

I heard Vincent speak into the phone, with assurance 
and relief. 

"Listen, Jay, Stan's here, and we can forget it. About 
last night. He wasn't there, didn't even know about it. 
He was with some people named Griscom, they were 
stopping at the Commonwealth, but they live in Engle- 
wood and he went out there with them straight from the 
hotel" There was a pause as a voice talked faintly in the 
receiver, and I knew this would be Jay's inquiry about 
Talcott. Then Vincent spoke again. "No, listen, Jay, we 
were wrong about Talcott, too." His tone, uncertain for 
a moment, gained in urgency and became a little too 
abrupt, too loud. "I know that's what we thought, but 
it just wasn't so. I've checked it all around and I'm con- 
vinced we simply talked ourselves into the whole thing. 
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We were a little too excited, that's all." He listened for 
a moment, then there followed a brief interchange about 

o 

a projected trip of Jay's to Atlantic City. He put down 
the phone, then, and his face showed tiny beads of per- 
spiration. He looked at me for a space, eyes suddenly 
drawn, trying to imagine himself presenting a maze of 
arguments and explanations to Jay. It was the first mo- 
ment he had taken, for a second thought. "Jay's going 
down there for a couple of days, substituting for Newell 
Gibbs," he remarked, absently. 

Then his eyes went down to the contract, still there 
on his desk. Had he chosen, he could have torn it up, 
and ended the matter there. I said: 

"Just show the contract to Haley. After that, maybe 
Jay will make a scene, but he'll go along." Vincent hesi- 
tated, thinking it over. I prompted him, gently. "When 
he sees how the rest of us feel, he'll do the sensible thing." 

After another pause, Vincent asked, 

"Why don't we both talk it over with Haley?" 

"He'll take it better, from you. He already knows Jay 
and I are always at skes and sevens. But now you've 
decided you'll have to oppose him, on this new account." 
I knew Haley, and when he saw those figures, he wouldn't 
need much further argument. "When he sees that, Haley 
will come in, too." 

Vincent stood up. I believe it was the first time in the 
whole history of this agency he had ever taken a real 
step on his own initiative. 

"I don't suppose there would be any point/' he began, 
and stopped, brooding. 

"Point in what?" 

"Well, mentioning last night. Talcott, I mean." 
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"I don't see why that need be brought up," I said. 
"It was a moral issue we simply had to face for our- 
selves, and we did it. Now we can forget it." 

He nodded, as though he understood, which he cer- 
tainly did not, at least very little of it, and then he went 
out with the contract. I followed him, slowly, to my 
own office. 

Something had been plucked from the very heart of 
last night's near-disaster. A minor triumph had been 
plucked from it. But doing so, the act of reshaping the 
harsh circumstances, that was a thing more gratifying 
than the small achievement itself. 



CHAPTER V 



FEMER GRISCOM 



I didn't mind it, much t listening to Stanley. Sometimes 
I even enjoyed it. Anyway, it paid. 

Charley enjoyed it, too, especially today. He was just 
beginning to crawl out of the deep freeze, after that bad 
score he thought he'd made in the park. He didn't un- 
derstand it, but he did know a miracle had happened to 
him. Instead of being on the run, as usual, or sweating out 
some shaky alibi he knew would never hold, he was al- 
most a public hero. It wasn't even necessary to make a 
fix. He and Stanley were the fix. 

"My partners are all the better for it," Stanley told us, 
quietly, in still another variation of the sermon for today. 
"I think they have been cleansed and purified by their 
attempted crime. They are grateful for this narrow escape 
they have had. They will be all the steadier for the ex- 
perience, in the future." 

Of all people, it was Stanley, himself, who enjoyed 
listening to Stanley the most. Hearing it again I won- 
dered, as I had before, whether it made a little more 
sense to him than it did to me. I decided it did, he 
meant and understood every word of it. Although a few 
years ago, when Stanley and I had a public relations ar- 
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rangement, this same kind of reasoning almost got him 
measured for a strait jacket, and eventually did break up 
a good money-making combination. The difference be- 
tween then and now might be due to the difference be- 
tween that type of business and this, or it might be just 
a change in fads and fashions, and although Stanley had 
been ahead of the times before, he was pretty much 
standard style for today. 

It didn't make a bit of difference to me, in any case. 
His recipe was working. Belle, Charley, and myself were 
drawing a thousand a month, each, from the very first 
agency Stanley had taken the trouble to reorganize, Gen- 
erous Heart. Charley, in fact, was the treasurer of it. 
And Stanley had a lot of plans for more agencies. 

"Let me get this straight, Stan," I asked him, before 
he took off into the stratosphere once more. "You've got 
all of the partners in your own firm lined up behind 
you. Right?" 

"They now realize they have been drifting around 
rather aimlessly, and they're anxious to do the right 
thing." 

I looked at Belle, curled up in a chair near the win- 
dow of our suite in the hotel, and she gently shook her 
head. It was a quick glance, and I impatiently turned 
back to Stanley. It was all right to be careful with 
Stanley, but he had dropped a remark or two that didn't 
altogether fit with this clear, clean, safe picture of the 
situation he stressed, and stressed a little too often. 

"Do they all know the score on this Generous Heart 
deal?" 

"They all understand, or will understand, it is the big- 
gest thing the company has ever taken on." He said this 
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stiffly and again, as I thought, a little uncertainly. "We 
are officially and legally behind their drive. None of the 
partners raised any objections to it. They welcomed it." 

I thought it over. He was omitting something, or some- 
one. It would be better to find out now about where 
we could expect trouble, and break it up before, not 
after it took shape. 

I tried to imagine what Stanley's partners must be like. 
For years, they'd had a multi-million dollar package right 
there, in front of them, but they hadn't even thought of 
simply taking it. Maybe they were stupid, maybe they 
had a sentimental attachment to the business, or it might 
be they were charged with too much idealism. If they 
were anything like Stanley, that must be it. Or possibly 
they were cautious operators, and just afraid, timid about 
making a wrong move. 

Yet when Stanley made his very first pky they all 
went right along. Without any pressure, except for an 
automobile accident so clumsy it couldn't have happened 
to anyone on earth except those two. That, plus the fact 
that once it happened, he'd turned what might have been 
a bad break into a good one, and roped them with it. 
Although none of them knew it, not even Stanley. It 
gave me still another reminder that a visionary like Stan- 
ley could be a hopelessly poor judge of a simple, prac- 
tical situation, such as the one we now had. He had too 
much faith in pure psychology. One plain, unmistakable, 
businesslike act carried more weight than a whole circus 
of inspired hocus-pocus. 

We had already had one touch of action, the only 
reason we were now ready for business. But that had 
been a fluke, I still didn't trust it. I asked: 
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"Do they all know the score on that accident in the 
park?" 

Stanley's face tightened, probably in rage, fright, and 
wounded pride. It was as though Fd accidentally stepped 
on the roof of the best sand palace ever built on this 
whole beach. For a second, it looked as though he con- 
sidered crying. But he'd already tried that with me. Once. 
And now he remembered it hadn't worked. 

I smiled. Belle showed me a smile, too, charged with 
at least a dozen different remonstrations. Charley merely 
looked on, a little puzzled, not getting any of it. But 
I hadn't said anything out of the way. Besides, I was 
Stanley's alibi, something he'd forgotten about. Person- 
ally, I didn't need one. I never did. I have more faith in 
sound personal relationships, based on how much does 
each party have on the other? And the more dangerous 
each one is, the better the friendship. 

"They all understand they nearly made a serious mis- 
take about that tragic affair," he said. "They're as sorry 
about it as I am, and as we all should be. It's a closed 
matter, unless Ravoc actually takes the trouble to look 
you up and check on my whereabouts last night." 

I tried to sift the grain or two of facts from the non- 
sense, and then I asked him, trying to think out loud: 

"Ravoc? Why should he be curious, and not the 
others?" 

Stanley's reaction was quick and strong. 

"Because that's the kind of an arrogant, crude, cynical, 
vulgar clod he is, that's all." He got himself under con- 
trol, but he'd already said almost enough, probably more 
than he could have said if he'd actually tried. Then there 
was a bright boy, after all, in that otherwise harmless 
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outfit. It might be, we would have to take care of Ravoc 
in some other way than Stanley's. It was clear Stanley 
himself wasn't sure he was able to handle him. "I don't 
think he will do any checking," Stanley added, more 
calmly. "It's just that he might." 

"What did he say, when you laid it on the line about 
last night?" 

Stanley's reply was a little slow in coming. 

"I didn't speak to him, personally. It wasn't necessary. 
Vincent Beechwood explained it to him, by phone, that 
he'd been mistaken, at the very least." 

Charley Talcott gave a robust laugh. 

"Some mistake," he said. "You hear that, Fenner? You 
satisfied now?" 

I didn't say anything, and Stanley turned his head 
slightly to stare at Charley, stretched full length on the 
lounge. The look was that of a surgeon, wondering 
whether there might be room somewhere in that broad, 
florid face and forehead for still another hole, and where 
it would hurt the most to operate. Charley's laughter 
crumbled as though it had really been a loose filling, and 
he'd accidentally swallowed it. 

"It was an honest mistake," Stanley told him. "We can 
be charitable, and call it that But his real mistake was 
in following me. I can forgive that, but I don't forget 
it. When I see him again, I'll expect a full explanation 
and an apology." 

This all added up to something big and final, to Char- 
ley, and even Belle gave the impression of being sold. 
But to me, it was just some more of the same hot air. 
Except for one added detail, again concerning Ravoc. I 
asked: 
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"Then you haven't seen or spoken to him, at all, about 
this new contract with Generous Heart?" 

Stanley bore me with patience. 

"No. He's gone out to a town where we're running 
a drive, in Jersey, straightening out some trouble one of 
his men got us into. It's an immorality problem, too long 
to go into, but it's a typical end result of Ravoc's whole 
philosophy of drift, dawdle, and deteriorate." 

Maybe. But Stanley was afraid of him. 

"Then how did you get him to sign up with our 
agency? " 

Somewhere in Stanley's deep, blank, steady gaze an- 
other, this time a different nerve, an infinitesimal tentacle, 
recoiled and shivered and then closed. But he spoke with 
a voice that was flat and serene. 

"He hasn't actually signed, as yet." He waited for me 
to make an issue of it, but although I thought plenty, I 
merely waited, too. "He hasn't even seen it, and doesn't 
know of its existence." He paused again, but I still did 
not interrupt him. Reluctantly, then, he explained, "But 
of course, it's already in force. And he'll sign." 

My wife, who can be either subtle or blunt, often both 
at the same time, batted the long lashes of her violet eyes 
in spellbound admiration and suspense. 

"He already knows he was wrong about Charley," she 
said. "But won't he be surprised when he learns the same 
man is also the treasurer of Generous Heart?" 

Stanley gave Belle the modest, boyish, winning smile 
he issued only to connoisseurs of Stanley Thornhill's finer 
performances. 

"Maybe. But he'll get used to it." He looked at me, 
hoping I'd be open in my doubt about this, and evidently 
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sure of himself. But I disappointed him. He had another 
rabbit in that hat of his, or thought he had. Let him bring 
it out of his own accord. "This is the chief reason for 
this conference, Fenner. There's a job you'll have to do 
tomorrow. You and Belle. It's a routine investigation. But 
it has to be done in a hurry, and with the right touch. 
Did you ever hear of Inner Light?" 

I couldn't quite place it, at first, and then I did. 

"One of your regular accounts, isn't it? That's where 
your friends were, the same time we were in here per- 
suading Crimmins and Quintard to elect Charley their 
new treasurer. What is it?" 

"It's a fine organization to give aid to the blemished 
and disfigured. It's a little old-fashioned, and they're not 
realizing a fraction of their possibilities. It works chiefly 
with women. A splendid thing, as far as it goes, but a 
lot more could be done with it." His voice trailed away, 
following another thought, then he recalled himself and 
turned to Belle. "Did you ever hear of Francoine Stu- 
dios?" 

Belle was more than surprised, she was almost shocked. 

"Did you ever hear of Tiffany's?" 

"That big?" 

"Not that big, but they go together, like the bride's 
bouquet and a wedding. Why?" 

"Shana Hepworth, Ravoc's girl friend, was with the 
other two in that following car. She manages Francoine 
Studios. She, also, had attended that dinner for the dis- 
figured." Stanley left that line of thought hanging right 
where it was, seemingly in mid-air, for a long pause. His 
eyes stared without color, heat, or purpose at a blank 
space somewhere across the room, then suddenly returned 
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first to Belle, then myself. "Why did she, an authority, 
in fact an artist in beauty and glamor and grace, find it 
necessary to attend such a grotesque affair?" 

Charley Talcott, with his hands clasped beneath the 
back of his reclining head, and with his head pointed at 
the ceiling, gave a loud, chortling reply. 

"Ravoc had to attend for business reasons, probably, so 
she went along to kill some time." 

No one answered this. No one really heard him. 

"What is the true relationship between Francoine Stu- 
dios> dedicated to perfection, and this agency devoted to 
the help of women who have been mutilated, disfigured, 
and scarred?" Stanley tossed out these questions like a 
virtuoso throwing knives. I leaned forward in my chair, 
beginning to see the connection he had in mind. There 
might even be a hot connection, in fact. "Is Inner Light 
the agency to which Francoine Studios sends those pa- 
trons who have been injured, undergoing extreme treat- 
ments? Or is it just one particular case this Mrs. Hep- 
worth, who is not divorced, must at all costs keep under 
observation? Or does she support this charity as an act 
of conscience, for the damage she knows her career has 
wrought in the lives of so many?" 

Just for that moment I could have sworn he did have 
something on this woman, whoever she was, something 
big and solid enough to persuade Ravoc, otherwise we'd 
use it, and maybe we ought to use it anyway. Or even 
give her the benefit of her own treatment, the full course, 
whatever it was. 

Belle, herself, was impressed. She weighed and tested 
Stanley's package in long silence, before a reaction set in. 

"What treatment are you talking about? The kind 
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you're talking about, there isn't any. I ought to know. 
I've had them all." 

Stanley smiled, undisturbed. 

"Perhaps you've been lucky. You've certainly been 
lucky, Belle, that you never needed the dangerous regi- 
mens sometimes used." Belle showed this was a point 
she'd overlooked, and was not quite sure about. "That 
is what you and Fenner must do tomorrow. Find some 
former patron of Francoine Studios who has filed an in- 
jury suit against them, perhaps recovered, or made a set- 
tlement. There is always somebody. If there isn't, then 
there is always somebody who would like to. And when 
you've got that person, she can also become a client of 
Inner Light. Or the true situation might very well be the 
other way around. A patient of the agency has been, at 
one time or another, a customer of Francoine Studios." 

"Do you actually have something?" I asked, sharply. 
"Or are you just guessing and hoping for the best?" 

"It does sound fantastic, Stanley," said Belle. 

"The manager of Francoine Studios was present at this 
dinner for Inner Light," he told us, in a voice soft and 
emphatic, like the edge of a razor. "That is not guess- 
work. And you're right, it is fantastic that she was there 
at all. Why was she there? Why? If necessary, Belle, you 
might put that very question to the lady herself. You are 
a newspaper reporter, let's say, and you want an inter- 
view. In the course of it, you mention you are curious 
as to her interest in this macabre agency, and why Mr. 
Ravoc took her to that dinner at the Commonwealth. 
Didn't she think that odd? And wasn't it shortly after 
that same dinner that she and Mr. Ravoc had the mis- 
fortune to witness a tragic accident in Central Park? But 
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neither of them had found it possible to help the police 
in clearing up the case, which was also odd, because 
there were three of them who had witnessed the fatal- 
ity." Stanley stared thoughtfully at Belle, who seemed 
rigid with fascination. Then he smiled. "And after all, 
how well does she know Mr. Ravoc? Just what is her 
connection with his business contact with Inner Light, 
an agency for mutilated females? But I don't have to tell 
you your business, Belle. You see how simple it is. Un- 
fortunately for her, Mrs. Hepworth has a guilty con- 
science to begin with. Doubly guilty, at least, in her 
relationship with Ravoc, and then in her complicity in 
their silence, and where so much of the moral fiber is 
undermined, it is likely still more of it will be found 
tainted. That is what you will find, in her connection 
with Inner Light. You will find that fateful case she is 
attempting to conceal. In fact, Belle, you might tell her 
as much. She will report all of this right back to Ravoc, 
in her guilty panic, and he will take any step that seems 
necessary to protect them both. The least he can do, as 
a first step, will be to go along with us in a campaign 
for the Generous Heart." He thought about it for a mo- 
ment, then added, with a slight nod, "And then I think 
we will reorganize Inner Light. Taken out of the moth- 
balls of custom and dead tradition, that agency can be 
a tremendous force. It is akeady heavily endowed. You 
would bring it the new outlook it needs, Belle, as one 
of the directors. Perhaps Shana Hepworth, if we can ap- 
peal to some spark of probity still there." 

Stanley stopped and glanced at his watch. I saw by 
my own that it was close to eleven o'clock. He stood 
up, moved casually across the room to the closet where 
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he'd carefully hung his tan topcoat an hour ago, took It 
from the hanger, slipped his arms into it without giving 
the appearance of a wrinkle anywhere, reached his fault- 
lessly molded hat from the shelf above. 

I almost hated to see him go. A good front man, no 
matter how wild. And it was too bad he sort of broke 
up, though it was hard to believe that now, when it got 
a little rough. But nobody has everything. 

Charley, too, swung himself up from the lounge. His 
master's voice hadn't said anything, but maybe he was 
too well trained to need it. 

"What about the car?" he asked. 

"Don't touch it," Stanley ordered. "It's safe forever, 
right where it is. Nobody goes near the garage of the 
house out there. And if you go out there to Englewood, 
don't you go near it, either." 

"Well, what about that paint job? I'd like to use it." 

"That's out. We may have a better use for it, right 
the way it is, paint, fender, stains, broken headlight, and 
all. You found it in Buffalo, and you stole the plates 
too, in Albany, bringing it down. Maybe we'll give it 
to somebody later on. A give-away sale to one of my 
partners, perhaps Ravoc. We'll see. Coming, Charley?" 

Charley picked his coat from the back of the lounge. 
Belle stood up, crossed to the door. 

"Are you serious about that Francoine Studios investi- 
gation?" she asked. 

"Of course. There's bound to be something. Why don't 
you make an appointment there, yourself, before you see 
the woman? Make yourself even prettier." He beamed at 
her. "There's always gossip about other customers." 
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"But what if there just isn't anything at all in that 
line?" 

"Don't be so literal," said Stanley, still beaming. "Any 
information, no matter what, can be useful. Inquire about 
Shana Hepworth, especially. Where is that mysterious 
husband of hers? Any information you get, no matter 
how far back it goes, in fact the farther back the better, 
fits some place in the design of a guilty personality, puri- 
fying through a wholesome fear, if nothing else. If I have 
to confront her with some forgotten episode, for instance, 
it was Ravoc who remembered and revealed it of course, 
and what effect would that have on her? And on him? " 

I had a strange feeling close to laughter. Without re- 
alizing it, Belle's own face showed the master-mind was 
giving her a fright, right then and there. 

"You're good, Stanley," I said. "You could make Little 
Red Ridinghood think she'd eaten the wolf. And show 
her a piece of the fur, to prove it." 

I'd struck another jarring note, it seemed, and Stanley 
didn't like it. There wasn't any note the thinker really 
liked, as a matter of fact, except appreciation. Too bad. 
But when something went wrong, and in this set-up that 
would mean this Ravoc ape, I would have to take care 
of it, trusting to luck, while Stanley climbed into the 
trees. Unless, this time, I discounted half of Stanley's de- 
lusions in advance, and used my own better judgment. 
Also in advance. 

But Stanley ignored my crass vulgarity. Instead, he re- 
minded me of tomorrow's assignment. 

"Just locate some promising clients carried by Inner 
Light, Fenner. Some really tragic case, where the girl has 
already patronized dozens of these salons, perhaps one of 
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the Francoine Studios, at some time in the past. It doesn't 
have to be perfect. We won't follow all the way through 
on it. The shock, the realization that some force is de- 
termined to redress this wrong, that other cases of crim- 
inal malpractice may also be uncovered, ought to have a 
salutary effect, particularly here,, where the enormity is 
so flagrant." 

I said, soothingly, 

"All right, I get the idea. The winner of a beauty con- 
test, after the permanent-wave machine overcooked her." 

Stanley said he would phone on the following night, 
and both of them left. When they were gone, Belle 
poured herself an outsized dab of Scotch, drank it, poured 
a chaser of the same. She brought it over to a writing 
cabinet, over which there hung a large, heavy, oval mir- 
ror. She put the glass down on the cabinet and looked 
at herself in the glass, then, by reflection, she looked at 
me. Our eyes caught there, in the mirror, and held. 

"Well?" She broke the gaze, to touch a lipstick to the 
corner of her mouth. "What are you looking at?" 

"Something all the money in the world can't buy," I 
said. "A face. If you haven't already got it, a young, 
perfect, beautiful face." 

She gave herself a different look, seemed satisfied, then 
still peering into the mirror, returned her reflected glance 
to me. 

"God, now you're beginning to talk like Stanley, your- 
self. Something's been bothering you all evening. If I 
know the way your mind works, and I do know that 
wonderful hell-hole, you're inventing some serious trou- 
ble. What is it?" 
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"Not inventing it," I said. "Trying to prevent it. In- 
surance against trouble, really." 

She said, lightly, 

"And? Yes? Well?" 

I didn't quite know, myself. How to explain it to Belle, 
what to do with it. I poured myself a drink, lifted the 
glass and stared into the dark inch it contained. 

"Stanley has already parlayed that traffic ticket about 
as far as it will go," I said, at last. "I think we will have 
to parlay something else, more personal, to take us the 
rest of the way in. One of those partners may start to 
think it all over. This Ravoc, probably. They're not really 
hooked. Yet." 

Belle asked, quietly, 

"What else? And how personal?" 

I didn't answer this, directly. There was still a different 
question that had been nagging at me, and now I ad- 
vanced that one. 

"Another thing. Stanley seems to think he is in business 
on a permanent basis. I don't. To me, it looks like we're 
conning something almost as cautious and complicated as 
banking and merchandising. We've got a chance to grab 
a package, but that's all it is. A big package, but it has 
to be wrapped up and taken inside of a few months, or 
even weeks." 

Belle spoke into the mirror, unmoving except for her 
lips. 

"All right. We both know Stanley. But what about that 
insurance against trouble?" 

"This Shana Hepworth. I take it she has a lot of looks. 
What if she receives a present from this Ravoc, an oc- 
currence that can't be so very unusual, say an exquisite 
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atomizer? Or a set of antique jars filled with face creams? 
But whatever it is, the stuff turns out to be loaded with 
sulphuric acid?" 

Belle whirled around, taut and white, hysterical with 
fear. 

"My God. You wouldn't. Not even you/' 

I tried the drink, seeing some of the possibilities. 

"Thanks," I said. "But I wouldn't what?" 

"Do that, Fenner. Destroy that woman's face. That's 
everything she has. Any woman has. You wouldn't do 
that. Say you were joking, Fenner. Say it." 

I leaned back and looked at her. She was really beau- 
tiful, and I could see what such a thing would mean. 

"It does get you, doesn't it?" 

She echoed the phrase, in sudden despair. 

"Get me. Fenner, you're not human. God, what am I 
married to?" I waited for this schoolgirl hangover to get 
lost of its own accord, the way it always does, and the 
only way it can. Then she studied me again, a little 
more carefully. "But you haven't told it all. There's 
more. What's the rest of it?" 

This was more like Belle. Actually, she could be, and 
often was, rougher and tougher in her innocent, angelic 
way than Charley, Stan, and myself put together. 

"I haven't told you anything yet/' I pointed out.- 

"After you've ruined that woman's face and wrecked 
her life, then what?" 

"I don't intend to ruin anyone's face," I told her, with 
emphasis, and beginning to be annoyed. What kind of a 
man did she think I was, anyway? Somebody like Stanley 
could do anything, and by putting a sweet label on it, 
everyone loved it, even Belle. Yet when it came to some 
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practical action, not half as crude, but without benefit of 
a flowery publicity release, that was out of bounds and 
against the rules. It might be just silly if it weren't so 
dangerous, that Belle came to believe in the very bill of 
goods we were trying to sell, as Stanley seemed to be 
doing more and more of the time. "I'm not going to 
wreck anybody's face, Belle. At least, not a woman's." 
It occurred to me what a pleasure it would be to im- 
prove Stanley's, but I didn't say so. "There aren't enough 
good-looking numbers to go around, as it is. No. But 
let's get one thing straight, first, and get it straight for 
once and for all. Who's been doing all the talking in 
this family about money, plenty of it, and then lots more? 
Have you ever heard me talking, all day and every day, 
about clothes, rocks, sables, limousines, servants, resorts, 
travel, and God knows what? When we're in Paris we've 
got to be in South America, when we're in Bio we've 
got to be back on The Strip, and when we're out there 
in Vegas we've got to be three other places, Maine, Wash- 
ington, Miami, or here." 

"All right, all right, don't play the whole record." 

"Well, do you want that, or don't you? If you don't, 
say so now. Personally, I don't have such expensive am- 
bitions. I liked it just as well doing routine publicity, in- 
vestigation, and promotion." 

Belle made a face filled with rapt admiration. 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Griscom, sir, I'll bear that in mind 
in the future." I nodded, and she went on, seriously, "I 
knew you didn't mean that about the acid. But I don't 
get it. What is it?" 

I stopped, trying to see more of the possibilities. I had 
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considered sending stuff that would mark the woman, and 
still did, but there was no reason to tell this to Belle. 

"I haven't worked it all out, myself," I admitted. "But 
suppose she receives this atomizer, or the cream, and she 
discovers, even without using it, the thing contains a so- 
lution of corrosive acid. Weak and diluted, not dangerous, 
but it frightens her, or else it's so obviously hot she won't 
touch it at all but it gives her even a bigger scare. And 
the name of the sender is Ravoc, her boy friend. It would 
worry her, wouldn't it?" 

"It would kill her. But she'd get over it." 

"I mean, what would she do? She'd take it straight to 
Ravoc. He'd deny it, and probably she'd believe him, 
but both of them would understand they'd been given a 
strong hint. The first one could be followed with an- 
other gift. An attractive container of lipstick, also a caus- 
tic. And then with something else. A waiter in a restau- 
rant might spill a glass, or a stranger in a night club, and 
it would splash in her face. It would be water, but she 
wouldn't know that. She would never know where the 
next one was coming from, or what it might be. And 
that would put it all up to this Ravoc. What would he 
do? He sees he's not only losing his girl friend, but 
knows by now he must have some kind of a high card 
in this deal, and she's afraid of him, but besides that, 
Ravoc sees he's been elected to take the fall for it, if 
she does happen to lose a piece of her face. What will 
he do, in the middle of that kind of a squeeze? Anything 
he's told, to get out of it." 

Belle began to shake her head, slowly, and went on 
shaking it. She laughed somewhere down in her throat, 
without any fun. 
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"You are so low, Fenner, so low you really, truly, 
actually can't understand, any more, how other people 
think, not even how they feel." 

I nearly yelled, but managed to swallow it just in time. 

"Now what? I already explained, the lady's not neces- 
sarily going to get hurt." 

"At least, not much." 

"She'll get the scare of her life, that's all." 

"Until something happens, something you never even 
thought about. But that's not the point, Fenner. You've 
got the question wrong. It's not what Ravoc will do. 
What will she do?" 

I felt she probably had a good, sensible hunch, there. 
But I couldn't quite untangle it. I finally said: 

"Well, what can she do, except get frightened and 
blame Ravoc? *' 

Belle walked across the room and sat down on the arm 
of my chair. She ran her fingers through my hair, lightly, 
and hummed a breath of song. Then she remarked: 

"Maybe I didn't bring you up right. Somebody forgot 
to tell you some of the facts of life. All relationships are 
not the same as ours." 

I twisted around and looked at her. Those violet eyes 
in that face like new snow, with a red spring flower in 
the middle of it, also new, this blend, although it was 
false and meant nothing at all, still had exactly what I 
thought it had when I saw it first. 

"And what's the matter with ours?" 

"Well, nothing, I guess. It's you. You've changed. 
You're turning into stone. Not just on the outside. All 
the way through." I stared at her, feeling too comfort- 
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able and too lazy to react. "Well, don't you want to 
say something, Mr. Griscom? A correction?" 

Why not? It meant nothing, now. 

"A recollection, let's say. Eighteen or twenty thousand 
dollars' worth of the Erie Chemical Company checks, 
scattered between there and Fort Worth. I wonder 
who's saving all that paper today?" 

She said, sharply, 

"That's something to remember, all right. What made 
you think of that?" 

"That was the first time I even knew a check pro- 
tector could be a help, not a handicap. You taught me 
how, remember?" If she did, it didn't show, and prob- 
ably all of it went right past her. "But go ahead, don't 
let me interrupt you. I was turning to stone. Go on from 
there." 

She frowned for a moment, stirred, settled herself. 

"I was talking about Ravoc and Hepworth, and the 
fact that not all people fight like cats and dogs, some- 
thing youVe forgotten. She might not blame him for any- 
thing. She might even trust him, from the beginning. 
They could be in love. A lot, I mean. And if she gets 
the idea it's Ravoc we're trying to reach, then she will 
be the one, not Ravoc, who makes the real bid." Then, 
after another moment of thought, she wound it up. 
"When I see her, I'll size her up. And at the same time, 
I'll give her something to start thinking about." 

It didn't hurt to let her dream on. But the fact is, all 
people do fight. And in the end, it would come down 
to the man, nobody else. 

The most reasonable thing for him to do, or try to do, 
would be to cut the woman and her troubles completely 
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loose from himself. Why should he bother with them? 
Otherwise, he might get a new face out of it, himself. 

And if he tried to get away from her, he would cer- 
tainly be the first person she accused. No, we had both 
of them, either way. And this could be worked through 
the offices of Campaign Consultants, so that I not only 
had Ravoc, but Stanley, too, and perhaps some of his 
partners. This gave me a handle to all of them. The idea 
began to look better. 

Belle slipped from the arm of the chair, into my lap. 
She asked, dreamily: 

"Would you really do that for me?" 

"Do what?" 

"Ruin that woman's face?" I gave her another and a 
still different stare. "It's a dreadful notion. I know you 
wouldn't actually do it. But it's so wonderful, Fenner, 
that you even thought of doing it." 

Her face was in repose, and childlike. It was even en- 
raptured, as though by some stray thought or fancy. And 
I knew what that stray fancy was. The image of a 
woman's face, once beautiful, marked and scarred. 

I said nothing. I picked her up and bore her toward 
the bedroom. I saw her white legs, and her angelic face, 
and at the same time I tried to estimate the formula for 
the face cream, how much acid it could take and absorb 
in a solid oil compound closely resembling it. Sulphur tri- 
oxide. Or better yet, dimethyl sulphate. 

Had she really said, Would you really do that for me? 



CHAPTER V! 




Almost the first thing to happen that morning, not five 
minutes after I reached the office, was one of those nice 
things that, when it does happen, seems a lucky omen 
that changes and fixes one's whole mood, and promises 
to light up the entire day. 

It was a gift from Jay. Just a matching set of jars 
containing face creams, each of them handworked silver, 
very heavy and a little over-exquisite without being really 
different, and what would Jay know about the creams I 
actually use? But the jars would look well on the dress- 
ing table, and what really counted was that he had 
thought of them at all t without there being some special 
occasion, other than just wishing to send me a present. 

It counted all the more because, as far as I knew, he 
was still in Atlantic City, taking charge of a drive there 
for a short time in some sort of an emergency. The 
package contained no card, and had been sent from a 
shop down the avenue, probably ordered by phone, or 
more likely he simply told somebody in his office to 
choose something awfully good and have it sent. There 
was nothing on the wrapping paper except Jay's name, 
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marked by the store. So that evidently he was still in 
New Jersey. And missed me. Very nice. 

I opened one of the jars again and looked, for the first 
time with attention, at the cream. It appeared much too 
thick. I tested it, lightly, with the tips of two fingers, 
and knew from the touch that it would never do. It 
was something quite different. But there would be no 
trouble in substituting for it the cream I regularly used. 

I wiped the tips of my fingers with some tissue, feel- 
ing, as I did so, that they were tingling. Then after the 
small dabs of cream had been wiped away the tingling 
deepened. My fingers began to smart. 

I wiped them strongly again with another pad of tis- 
sue, but now they began to sting and burn. I leaned over 
and smelled of the cream. It did not smell right, at all. 

Those two little points of contact were now needles of 
fire. I jumped up from the desk and went to the wash- 
room. But even under the cold water running from the 
faucet of the washbowl, the strange sensation was still 
there, and when I withdrew my fingers from the stream 
of water, that fiery bite was still there, and worse. This 
really hurt. Those two spots were discolored and raw. 

Every salon must have a staff trained for first-aid meas- 
ures, but this emergency did not fit into any ordinary 
kind I had ever seen or heard about, and I felt, besides, 
that I did not want the staff to know about this one. 
But we also had a physician in the building, Dr. Dwight, 
we sometimes called. I went back to my desk and told 
Elaine, at the switchboard, to call him now, or if he was 
not available, to send somebody at once. 

Then I went back and ran some more cold water on 
that stabbing ache. It could not have been long, though 
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it seemed very long, that I waited and tried to think, but 
could not seem to, before Elaine came in, followed by 
Dr. Dwight. She was both worried and curious. 

"It's all right, Elaine," I told her, and sort of emphat- 
ically waited, smiling, until she left the room. 

When we were alone, Dr. Dwight put his bag down 
on my desk and asked: 

"What is it, Mrs. Hepworth?" 

"Come here," I said. 

He came to the doorway, and I showed him my fin- 
gers. 

"Burns," he said. "Rather bad ones. How did you get 
them?" 

I didn't even try to answer that. 

"Water doesn't seem to help," I told him. "But I 
couldn't think of anything else." 

"Well, it helps while the water is running," he said, 
reassuringly. "Doesn't it?" 

"I don't think so." 

Dr. Dwight was a stout, gray-haired man of about sixty. 
He had always been very discreet and understanding and 
obliging, but he also gave the impression that he was no 
stuffed shirt, or rather, that he had been stuffed with 
steel wool, drills, forceps, and other unpleasantly hard 
objects. 

"Where did you get the burns?" he repeated, and sim- 
ply waited for an answer. 

After what seemed like the longest, weakest, most awk- 
ward pause imaginable, I finally said: 

"I think I got them from a new cream I was trying 
out." 

"Where is it?" 
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I started to tell him I had thrown it out, but he had 
already stepped back into the office, and seen the open 
silver jar standing on my desk. Without another word he 
picked it up, looked at it, smelled it, and finally scooped 
a sample of it on the blunt point of a letter opener. He 
brought it into the washroom and held the cream under 
the running water. Something like a thin vapor came up 
from it, and the smell was very sharp. 

He went back into the office, and opened his bag. 

"Take your fingers out of the water," he said. "That 
only makes it worse." He came in with cotton swabs and 
a liquid he mixed in a glass. Washing the burns, he went 
on, casually, "I can't be sure, but I think the active in- 
gredient of your cream is sulphuric acid. Where did you 
get it?" 

"I was just testing it," I said. "It's something new." 

He remarked, dryly: 

"It certainly would be. I hope not much of that has 
been sent out. If much of it has, and it's used by ladies 
who can't reach a doctor quickly, a lot of them aren't 
going to have much left of their hands and faces. Where 
did it come from? " He brought me back into the office, 
where he reached a jar of ointment from his bag, covered 
the burns, and they at once felt better. I hoped he had 
forgotten his question, as he taped a light bandage to 
each of the fingers. "Does that feel better?" 

"Yes." 

"Where did that cream come from?" 

"It was just an experiment I was making," I said. 

He merely glanced at the heavy silver jar, lifted it, 
turned it over, read the tiny engraving of the name of 
the firm that had done the metal work. 
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"Did it come from the Artcraft Studio? I hope to God 
they aren't sending free samples to every beauty salon in 
the city. If so, they will have to be stopped at once." 

"No. Only the container came from there. That is, I 
know they are not sending out any samples." 

He looked at the jar again, and then his eyes fell on 
the other, matching container. He opened it, looked at 
the perfectly smooth, untouched surface of the cream, 
sniffed it, looked at me. He put the second one down, 
capped it again. 

"No," he said, thoughtfully. "That's a rather expensive 
set,. I imagine. They wouldn't be sent as samples. It looks 
as though it had been sent as a gift. But who mixed those 
creams? I believe they both have a sulphuric acid con- 
tent. Did you order or mix that new formula yourself?" 

"Yes," I told him. "I was experimenting with some- 
thing new, as I said. Wasn't it the silliest mistake? Luck- 
ily, that's the only batch there was. And the last." 

He closed his bag, taking plenty of time to think it 
all over, at the same time studying me. 

"No," he pronounced, with finality. "No one experi- 
enced with cosmetics, least of all yourself, would ever 
think of using sulphuric acid in it. It was sent to you, 
as a gift, and whoever sent it intended to ruin your 
looks. The attempt might have failed, with prompt med- 
ical attention, even if you had spread it on your face. 
But it might have succeeded. Anyway, that was the in- 
tention. Who sent it to you?" 

"I don't know. It was sent anonymously." 

"It can be traced, you know, through the shop from 
which it was sent, even if the package had no name." 
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I started to glance at the wastepaper basket where the 
wrapper now lay, but looked away in time. 

"It did not come directly from any shop. It was just 
delivered by a messenger.' 7 

"But it was a gift?" 

A gift. That knowledge turned the very air to ice. 

"Yes," I whispered. 

"Have you any idea who might have sent it?" 

The chill reached into my heart, my bones, piercing 
and twining deeper than the acid itself. 

"I'll have to think. Offhand, no." 

"No card came with it?" 

"No." 

"No indication as to the sender?" 

"None." 

"Will you notify the police? Or shall I?" 

"Why must they be notified?" 

My response had been too quick, and he knew it. 

"I'm not sure whether this has been an outright as- 
sault, or not. I guess you would know about that better 
than I would." He paused, weighing the matter, studying 
me, then took up the jar that had been used. He capped 
it, placed it in his bag, closed the bag. "I can have it 
analyzed, anyway, and if it's what I think it is, the De- 
partment of Health should be notified, at the very least. 
Don't you agree?" 

"No," I said, flatly. "I'd prefer that you didn't." 

"You don't seem to understand, Mrs. Hepworth. This 
was a calculated effort to injure you. Whoever sent this, 
some jealous man or woman, I suppose, that unbalanced 
person may try again. He might do anything. You don't 
know what he'll do next." 
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I hadn't thought of jealousy. A wonderful motive, the 
best in the world, and that ruled out Jay. All at once 
the office came back into focus, ordinary and rather cozy. 

"I won't be so careless, in the future," I assured him. 

Dr. Dwight, now standing at the door, stopped again. 

"In the meantime, I'm going to have this analyzed." 
He added, with veiled but unmistakable point, "And in 
case you do just happen to think of somebody who might 
have sent this present, if some logical name does occur 
to you later on, you might let the person know I am 
doing so. That ought to stop another effort, for the 
present. Will you be here at, say, five o'clock this after- 
noon?" I nodded, and he went on, "I'll look in on you 
then. Have another look at those burns, and change the 
dressing. And let you know the results." His eyes sought 
the remaining jar, and he indicated it. "Be careful of that, 
of course. Don't touch it, and don't let anyone else do 



so." 



Then he was gone, and I slowly lowered myself to 
the chair behind my desk. 

It could not be Jay, thank God. But that thing had 
been sent by somebody, and in his name. By whom? By 
Derek? That was not likely. In fact, not possible. My 
husband had some freedom from the sanitarium, and 
when his condition permitted, sometimes briefly emerged 
altogether from that expensive limbo in which Francoine 
Studios maintained him. But he was truly harmless, and 
in any case, simply not able to plan and carry through 
any act at all of such skilled, vicious determination. 

Then who had? And I could think of no one. But it 
seemed inescapable that Jay must be told. 

I picked up the phone and told Elaine to put through 
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the call to Jay's headquarters in Atlantic City, and if he 
were not there to get a number where he could be 
reached. 

When I replaced the phone, I began to think of what 
I ought to tell him, and how to phrase it. A strange and 
very ugly present Ms been sent to me, in your name. 
Something like that, not too alarming, but with definite 
weight. It probably has no connection <with you, but 
since your name was used, I thought you ought to be 
told. Itfs nothing serious, and Til ex-plain *when I see you. 
Ho^s the campaign going? Something about like that. 

But although it would let him know there was some 
sort of a problem, he couldn't shed much light on it. 
The threat had been to me. And this would leave me 
right where I now was. Who? 

I knew that I was frowning when the phone rang and 
Elaine told me: 

"On that call to Atlantic City, Mrs. Hepworth, they 
don't know where Mr. Ravoc can be reached at this mo- 
ment. But he's expected back in about fifteen minutes. I 
left word to have him call you. Is that right?" 

"Yes, fine." 

"And there's a lady here who wants to see you. A re- 
porter, she says. She wants to talk to you about the night 
you went to a banquet given by Inner Light." 

"About what?" 

"About the evening of the Inner Light dinner, she says. 
She says you'll understand." 

I did not understand anything, except that this was very 
oddly phrased. 

"What's her name?" 

"Mrs. BeUe Griscom." 
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The name had no meaning to me. But that evening of 
the dinner, not the dinner itself but the drive afterward, 
that I knew I would never forget. Though Jay told me 
they found young Thornhill had not been in the car, the 
whole experience still seemed deranged, if not worse. All 
of us there, our behavior, in some strange way now ap- 
peared shocking. 

"Ask her to come in," I said. 

The Inner Light function, though, the speeches after 
the dinner, now seemed without much color or weight, 
much like any other civic affair. I did not think my brief 
connection with it could be of any help to this Mrs. 
Griscom. Nor, now that I thought of it, did I quite see 
how she had even come to know about it. 

She came in, a compact blonde wearing a jacket and 
dress duet, powder-blue tweed with the same background 
in the shantung lining and the dress. She was thirty-seven 
years old, with a lot of hard trying, expensive, but still 
a composite job. Clearly, a very different kind of a re- 
porter, even for the fashion and beauty pages of the best 
magazines or newspapers. I looked at her, nodded, and 
said, without rising: 

"I'm Shana Hepworth, Mrs. Griscom. I don't think the 
girl made it clear what you wanted to discuss, with re- 
gard to that organization, Inner Light." 

"Your position in it, Mrs. Hepworth," she said, coolly. 

"I haven't any. What publication do you represent?" 

"A great number. We're syndicated nationally." She 
waited for this to impress me, but apparently saw that 
it didn't. They are all syndicated. "When we heard of 
your interest in it, we wondered whether you had some 
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professional hand in the work being done for those un- 
fortunate girls." 

I shook my head slowly, feeling that one layer of this 
made sense, while another did not, quite. 

"Sit down, Mrs. Griscom," I said, my brief nod indi- 
cating the chair on the other side of the desk. The hand 
with the bandaged fingers lay in my lap, below the sur- 
face of the desk, and now I extended the other one across 
the top of it, inviting her to show me some credentials. 
"What syndicate did you say you represent?" 

She sat down in the chair, her smile something tiny 
and secret, warming only to herself, like an expression 
stamped on a medallion. She ignored both my question, 
and the unspoken request. She told me, in a quiet, un- 
hurried voice: 

"What I really wanted to talk to you about was the 
unusual interest you and Mr. Ravoc have in that organi- 
zation for disfigured women." 

The moment stayed, deepened, became an abyss. 

"Yes?" 

"And about your drive in the park, after the dinner." 

The chasm widened, and seemed bottomless. 

"I see." 

She watched me out of eyes so blue they were almost 
violet, and what she saw apparently satisfied her. 

"Perhaps you think you are protecting Mr. Ravoc," 
she said, earnestly. "If so, you are mistaken. Actually, it 
is Mr. Ravoc who needs the help that only you can 
give." 

I said, numbly: 

"How? And just what is the trouble?" 

She studied me more closely, and presently remarked, 
as though to herself as well as to me: 
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"Mr. Ravoc must be made to realize he cannot play a 
lone hand against all of his partners. He must sign the 
new contract with Generous Heart, along with Haley 
Robbins and Vincent Beechwood and Stanley ThornhilL 
The way he should, exactly the way they have always 
signed all other contracts. Just like the one for the dis- 
figured, for example." 

"The disfigured," I echoed, not even making a question 
of it. 

"There has never been any disagreement between them, 
before." She was quite calm, and reassuring. "Fin sure you 
can make him see reason, now. Talk to him. Explain that 
they all want to do the right thing, but they can't un- 
derstand his present stubborn streak." 

"Just what is your interest in this?" I demanded. 

"I know how childish, even desperate, Mr. Ravoc can 
be when he thinks he is being crossed or contradicted. 
He must have his own way, and most of the time they 
let him have it. But this time, he will have to give in to 
them. For your sake, as well as his own." 

My blank gaze went around the desk, came to the re- 
maining silver jar there in the center of it. 

"For my sake?" I asked, being light. The thought was 
insane. But I pushed the jar toward her. I added, sound- 
ing bright and irrelevant, "He sent me this, just this 
morning." 

The woman's face turned even more masklike, as those 
deep eyes, nearly purple, concentrated on the thing. 

"It's lovely," she said. "You got it this morning?" 

"Yes. And the cream is something new, too. I don't 
think youVe ever tried anything like it." 

Her eyes came up in reluctant fascination, and met 
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mine. I waited, and presently, almost against her will, 
she asked: 

"A gift?" 

"Yes. Quite wonderful. Would you care to feel the 
texture of it?" 

She was unsure of this, and of me. But I was not. 
Now, I was almost certain. She already knew about this 
gift. She was jealous. Of me. And she had either sent it 
herself, or knew who did, perhaps even Jay, himself. And 
there was a business angle involved, besides. A contract 
he had to sign, but for some reason, I stood in the way. 

"Why, I don't know," she said, uncertainly regarding 
the gleaming jar. "Thank you. I don't believe so." 

Then I brought my other hand, with measured finality, 
to the top of the desk. I moved it toward the jar, reach- 
ino* to uncap it. The bandages could not be overlooked. 
And now her attention fixed itself upon them, as though 
she could not see anything else. 

I uncapped the jar. 

"Please try it," I urged. "It's most unusual" 

She drew back, her pale face even whiter, and sud- 
denly she was on her feet. She issued a jumble of me- 
chanical phrases and exclamations, that it had been a 
pleasure, that she hoped I would think about what she 
had said. Then she was abruptly gone from the room. 

There was no doubt left, now. None. She had known 
about this attack on me. And she was linked with Jay. 
My chair, my desk, the whole room, became a block of 
ice. 

The phone rang. It was Elaine. 

"Here's Mr. Ravoc, Mrs. Hepworth," she said. "Gall- 
ing from Atlantic City. Shall I put him on?" 



C H AFTER VII 






When Shana Hepworth slowly brought out that band- 
aged hand, daring me to sample the cream, those black 
velvet eyes of hers simply enormous with contempt, it 
was the third time in my life I died. Died, still living, 
talking, and even laughing, but knowing that although 
I was all dressed up, it was only to attend a funeral, 
Mine. And that everyone else was there, scarcely notic- 
ing me, each of them attentive and polite, acting the 
way people ought to act, but all of them present for 
the same reason, only to be seen at the ceremony. 

The first time I died I was about fifteen years old, 
and I'd saved up every last cent I got for almost half 
a year, lunch money, errand money, presents, running 
some awful risks for some of it I got out of school 
lockers, even some money I got for baby-sitting and 
pushing an old lady around in a wheelchair, until I had 
exactly the right amount for the finest $99.75 evening 
gown ever seen in the biggest department store of that 
suburb of Erie. It had been in the window of the store 
for maybe two weeks, and I couldn't understand why 
it hadn't been sold on the very first day. 

But I made up my mind Fd have that one, or one 
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just like It only better, and finally I did. The very same 
one. But my mother found out about it before I'd worn 
it even once, and she took it back and got something 
she called sensible, in exchange. At the same time, I no- 
ticed, she and my sister blossomed out in some new 
things. So that was the first time I died, finding out no 
one had the faintest interest, really, in what I did or did 
not want. As far as they were concerned, I was just a 
corpse at my own funeral, and they were already divid- 
ing up my best clothes, not leaving me as much as a 
decent dress to wear at the services. 

So that first night, late, I gathered up all the new 
things and tore them into a heap of rags. The next day 
there wasn't a scene, nobody said a single word. Just 
nothing. And after that, they left me strictly alone. 

I died again when I fell in love and nearly married 
some boy whose parents built a whole new house for 
us to live in, and then I found out the most important 
part in it was really a basement machine shop, crammed 
with expensive tools, and dozens more to be bought. My 
part of it, filled with any kind of furniture left over 
from somewhere else, was an empty shell above that 
basement, and that was my whole future. I didn't say 
anything when he proudly took me out there and showed 
me through the tomb. I couldn't. I just walked around 
and looked and thought, dying by inches. But afterwards, 
I had to accuse him and my sister of an affair they once 
had, promising to make it public unless they did the right 
thing, late as it was. My conscience wouldn't let me close 
my eyes to the facts revealed in those two letters he 
wrote to her, which I had. And they came to their 
senses in time. The wedding was nice, with everyone 
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wonderfully tactful and sympathetic toward the sister 
who they knew was being sacrificed. But I'll never for- 
get the first time I saw that new house, either. 

Another time I died, worse, this was in Los Angeles, 
that fool actually tried to kill his wife, no matter how 
hard I tried to prevent it, and when the police came I 
found out those things supposed to be the very best 
weren't worth a tenth of what he claimed. Because this 
was against my innermost code, that whatever kind of 
thing it is, whether it's only a pair of gloves, a cigarette 
case, or one's personal stationery, it has to be among the 
best of its kind. Not necessarily the most expensive, just 
recognized as being of the highest quality for that class, 
from possessions to relationships, because these all add up 
to one's actual style of living, and if there is something 
in it not the finest of its type, then why have it at all? 

The interview with Shana Hepworth had been going 
just right, for a while, I had her worried and frightened. 
It was easy, as I knew it would be, but it was a little 
too easy. Then she brought out the hand with those 
bandages, at the same time inviting me to touch Havoc's 
cream, daring me to try it, and in a single, terrible mo- 
ment I understood what a mediocre person Fenner was, 
how coarse, stubborn, and reckless he always would be; 
above all, how dangerous that made him now. When I 
told Shana Hepworth her friend Ravoc, whom I had 
never met or even seen, was trying to play a lone hand 
and might do something desperate, I had really drawn a 
picture of Fenner. 

In spite of our understanding, he had sent her some- 
thing actually filled with a deadly corrosive. And he had 
done so without letting me know it had been sent. Worst 
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of all, he had let me walk into this, not even realizing 
what a trap this could be for me, or perhaps knowing 
it, and not caring much, or even enjoying the thought. 
Why? To see what my face looked like, I suppose, be- 
fore they closed the lid. 

I went down the corridor of the salon scarcely seeing 
it, and at first not aware I heard the girl at the switch- 
board, as I passed her, intone into the mouthpiece: 

"Here's Mr. Ravoc, Mrs. Hepworth. Calling from At- 
lantic City. Shall I put him right on?" Then, speaking 
away from the mouthpiece, she told one of the attend- 
ants, "I don't know how serious it was, but she sent for 
Dr. Dwight. She said it was a new line of cream for the 
salon." 

Then I was out of the building, and the phrases began 
to echo, until finally I heard them, clearly, with more 
and more meaning. They hadn't wasted a minute getting 
together in meeting Fenner's stupid, fantastic, transparent 
attack. She had never for a moment doubted the whole 
thing was the work of an imbecile, believed all along I 
must be a part of it, and they were probably laughing 
about my interview with her right now. Before they hit 
back, quick and hard. 

And I hated her for being so sure of herself, of him. 
What gave her the right to any such guarantee? It was 
a pity Fenner's try hadn't worked. My only objection to 
it, before I met her face to face, was personal. It hurt, 
to think of my own looks being spoiled. That, and the 
fact it was dangerous, especially the way Fenner would 
mismanage it. But now that I had for the first time met 
her in the flesh, seen and felt the stabbing, almost pity- 
ing disdain of her temperament, so loaded with immunity, 
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so protected by that invisible guarantee she could afford 
to be alive, alive and lawless, I could wish she would 
suddenly find herself up against some awful reality she 
would never forget. I could prescribe a few, myself, sit- 
uations that would give her a fast education about the 
facts of love. 

A slow, silent hemorrhage of tears fell inside me, each 
of them a pebble, a rock, dropping one by one back into 
the pool of a quarry abandoned a long time ago, but 
these falling stones had not even yet filled up that place 
from which the marble crosses had once been taken, and 
never would. I can't remember when I first noticed this 
steady downfall, but after the day I died in surrogate's 
court, finally understanding Dorr's real will would never 
be upheld, I became aware this rain of sand and pebbles 
had always been there. 

But it would not always be. There had to be a way 
to prevent Fenner from spoiling this thing, the best op- 
portunity, if he only knew it, I ever had to wake up 
from this living death and change into the person I really 
am. Fenner himself would benefit. We already w r ere bene- 
fiting, with three of us drawing a thousand a month from 
Generous Heart, just as a small beginning, the most ex- 
citing charity I ever heard about, and stranger still, ex- 
citing partly because I knew, for the first time in my 
life, I had a responsible job that counted for something 
in the lives of people that were total strangers, besides 
being unfortunate. And next, I would have this place with 
Inner Light. And then others. 

I stepped into a taxi, not sure of what the next move 
had to be, not even quite certain of my reason for giv- 
ing the driver the address of Campaign Consultants. Stan- 
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ley had given emphatic orders for all of us to stay away 
from his own office, and I knew that if I phoned, he 
would arrange for a meeting, all right, but somewhere 
else. 

As soon as I gave the address, I knew my choice was 
the right one. Only Stanley could judge this complica- 
tion, see a way to handle the danger and even turn it 
to good account. And this was certainly an emergency. 
It more than justified taking it to him directly, dramati- 
cally, by surprise, and on his own ground. Stanley had 
changed since the early days, when Fenner had all the 
initiative, deciding which account to investigate and 
which not, what angle to publicize, how to keep the 
clients sold on the jobs we were doing for them, and 
stay with us, regardless of the cost. Now, Fenner had 
completely lost that touch, if he ever had it. Somewhere 
along the way, these last seven or eight years, it was 
Stanley whose insight into people and values showed all 
of his decisions to be right. Character, that explained the 
difference. But what a difference, one that could only 
grow wider as we reached always higher into the pro- 
fession, something so much bigger already than plain in- 
vestigation and simple public relations, as it used to be. 
Philanthropy, now, the grandest, deepest experience one 
can have. 

Stanley had already given me a glimpse of this, and 
heaven knows he had tried to show Fenner and Charley 
the meaning of it, too, though Charley Talcott never had 
been anything but a hopeless mess, and now it seemed 
Fenner was losing every spark of whatever little force 
and sanity and resourcefulness he may have once pos- 
sessed. 
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But whatever Stanley told us about the scope of the 
work, it was pale and lifeless in comparison with the real 
thing, as I paid off the driver and went into the old, 
solid building and for the first time saw with my own 
eyes still more of the organized power and action that 
continually found its direction here. 

There was a girl at the reception desk on the main 
floor. I gave her my name, told her I wanted to see Mr. 
Thornhill, and knew by her unquestioning call to his 
office that he must be here. Then my eyes moved slowly 
around the room. There were autographed pictures of 
two presidents, of royalty, of familiar political faces, of 
others known only as fabulously wealthy, and I knew the 
connection, like those autographs, would have to be gen- 
uine. Otherwise they would simply not be here. 

And then my gaze went up a spiral staircase that 
seemed to rise without end, and I saw banners, streamers, 
slogans, old but still familiar emblems so much a part of 
everyone's background they were as deep as history it- 
self. DISASTER STRIKES DISASTER was a story-book land- 
mark related to the entire social register, in drives for big 
figures pulling more zeros than long trains of freight, and 
now I found it here, where it began, not a childhood 
incantation picked out of the air, from no place at all, 
as I had imagined it must be. Then I saw the poster for 
our own agency, THE GENEROUS HEART GROWS RICH IN 
GIVING, among the others, THE BLIND ARE WATCHING 
You, YOUR GIFT TO YOUTH HOUSE STOPS DELINQUENCY 
BEFORE IT STARTS, LET THE SLUM CHILD BREATHE. The 
building was a storehouse of values that were lasting, ir- 
reproachable, nothing in it not first-rate. 
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"Mr. Thornhill will see you, Mrs. Griscom," said the 
receptionist. "Take the elevator to the second floor." 

I took the single automatic elevator one flight, and 
crossed the carpeted hall to a solid wooden door with an 
old-fashioned nameplate: Mittard ThornUlL I went into 
a huge, high-ceilinged room with so many tall windows 
it seemed more like a museum than an office. The place 
was so big and strange I thought at first it must be empty, 
and a broad desk in a far corner of the room was in fact 
deserted. Then I heard the door click shut behind me, 
and turned. Stanley stood there for a moment, silent and 
watchful as he must have been when I walked straight 
past him. Now he slowly smiled, reached me in a few 
steps that made no sound on the thick rug, took me by 
the elbow and together we walked the length of the of- 
fice to the desk. He gave a slight turn to a chair on one 
side of it, definitely waited while I lowered myself into 
it, with the same precise, deliberate motion then went 
around the desk to his own place. Seated there, he did 
not seem as medium in height and build as I always re- 
membered him. Nor did his small face and features now 
seem at all so indefinite or indistinct. 

"Stanley, you know only the most dreadful emergency 
would bring me here," I began. 

He nodded, but not at me, as though, instead, in con- 
firmation of some decision of his own. 

"The important thing is, you are finally here. And yon 
came without my having to send for you." 

Just for that moment it gave me an odd turn, like look- 
ing at a familiar photograph but from a peculiar angle, 
like seeing it on end, or upside down. Then it came back 
to me that the last time Stanley talked about it at all, 
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and that was hardly more than a year ago, he had been 
In a perfect fever about me, and here he was, talking right 
where he had left off, still running the same temperature. 
Well, Stanley was made like that, with a personality so 
full of wrinkles, nothing about him should ever be really 
surprising. This purely personal matter, which I had not 
really altogether forgotten, could be harmless, even a 
help. But it might also turn out to be one of those aston- 
ishing risks full of penalties that struck any old place, 
like streaked lightning, and never twice in the same place. 

I picked up the thread about where we'd left off, too. 
That left a margin safe but wide enough for anything. 

"Of course," I said. "And it's not the first time I 
thought of it. I nearly did before, often." 

He smiled so dreamily, almost wistfully, I thought he 
might begin to purr. But he didn't. When he finally spoke, 
still smiling, he said: 

"No, you didn't, and don't spoil it by lying now. You 
came because you had to. In a way, it was a test. The 
right person breaks with the fixed patterns and the old 
rules, but only at the right time, in the right way, and 
for the right reason. What is it?" 

I remembered that awful moment in the office of the 
salon. It made me taut all over again, and close to hys- 
teria. Only an accident, the accident that I caught sight 
of those bandages, had saved my own face from those 
same terrible scars. 

"It's Fenner," I said, tensely, and waited. 

Stanley did not lose his smile, but he almost yawned. 

"Of course. It would have to be. What about him?" 

"Shana Hepworth got scalded with some acid face 
cream he sent her. And I barely escaped, myself." 
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The smile vanished. Stanley's round blue eyes just 
stared, very wide and still 

'Tenner? Are you sure?" I didn't bother to reply, or 
even nod. "How badly is she burned, and does she know 
who sent it?" 

"I just came from her office, at the salon," I said. 
"Stanley, it was the worst moment I ever had. I thought 
Fd die." 

Stanley suddenly stood up, wild. 

"Was Jay Ravoc there? Does he know about this?" 

"The poison was sent in his name, as a gift. Fenner 
intends to send still more. But he promised me, definitely, 
it would be something harmless, just to frighten her." 

He repeated, harshly: 

"Where is Ravoc now?" 

"He's still in Atlantic City. But that cream was nothing 
harmless. It's like lava. Just a touch of it eats clear to the 
bone. And she tried to force some of it on me. It was 
the closest call I ever had." 

"Then she wasn't hospitalized?" 

"Those bandages. I never saw anything so awful." 

"Exacdy how much did her face get burned?" 

"She'll have scars for the rest of her life." 

Stanley slowly sat down again, and a faint smile re- 
turned. 

"You're a good actress, Belle. But I'm not the right 
audience for amateurs. You forget, my whole life is 
dedicated to the study and diagnosis of really professional 
liars. I know what makes every single one of them tick, 
and how, and why. I don't mean you, your exaggerations 
are simply human, your sympathies are easily moved, you 
play up to a situation like a medium taken in by her own 
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trance, and you really can't help yourself. You don't have 
any ulterior motives, you just think you do. Personally, 
I think it's charming." Some of this gave me an eerie 
feeling that I just missed getting what he meant, though 
absolutely all of it was true, and seemed strange only be- 
cause no one had ever before been sensitive to these sim- 
ple things, or even taken the trouble to notice them. I 
could imagine, in fact I could almost hear, the common, 
cynical reply this would draw from Fenner. But Stanley, 
without the slightest hesitation, now passed into still an- 
other mood. "It's you I appreciate, Belle, not your talent 
for scenes. Now tell me exactly what happened." 

I let myself lean back in the chair and relax, akeady 
feeling much better, quite calm, but more than calm, a 
calm like ecstasy. Stanley was not perfect. He had mo- 
ments of childish egotism, and then perfectly futile tan- 
trums of panic and rage when some little thing went 
wrong, but underneath all of that he had the wonderful 
eye of the true connoisseur. That was something he never 
lost. We were alike, in a way, both of us artists who 
had not yet found a way genuine enough to draw out 
the very best we could do. 

"All right," I said. "I'll give you the bare facts. I went 
there to interview her about that hit-and-run driver she 
had refused to report. I could see she was frightened. I 
told her it was all so useless, because all she had to do 
was persuade Ravoc to co-operate with his partners, the 
way they always had, and the whole thing would be 
dropped." 

Stanley's fingers began to drum on the desk. Then 
stopped. 
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"How did you know about that drive in the park? 
Didn't she wonder about that?" 

"She didn't ask." 

Stanley gave a slight, positive nod. 

"She couldn't," he said. "She couldn't admit she was 
there, and even too much curiosity about the affair would 
show she had guilty information about it, and was fright- 
ened. It was a poor bluff, but the only one possible. She 
was frightened, all right, they always are when they have 
to face even a tiny part of the truth about themselves. 
Then what happened?" 

"Then a girl came in with a package that had just 
been delivered. She opened it. It was a jar of face cream 
from Jay Ravoc, she said, something special, and wouldn't 
I like to try some then and there. I almost said yes. But 
when she took the top off of it, something went wrong, 
it happened so fast I could hardly describe it, as though 
molten bubbles scattered over everything, but I can't be 
sure." 

"You're doing fine," Stanley coaxed. "Try." 

"Well, she screamed she was on fire, and I felt some- 
thing stinging my own face and eyes, and the next thing 
I knew, I'd jumped up and run out." 

"Is that all?" Stanley asked, impatient and demanding. 
"I know you're giving the facts, as well as you remem- 
ber them, but there must be more. You mentioned ban- 
dages. You must have stayed long enough to see them 
applied." 

It certainly must have happened like that, just about 
the way I began to remember it now. 

"When she screamed some people came in, and they 
got a doctor. I stayed, trying to help, naturally. I'd for- 
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gotten that part. I guess I actually was in a trance, for a 
while." 

Stanley said, tightly: 

"Just don't have a relapse. Do you remember what the 
doctor said, or did?" 

"Actually, he bandaged only the fingertips of one hand. 
Then when I was finally able to get away, I heard the 
switchboard girl tell one of the girls Shana must have 
had a bad accident with a new line of cream the salon 
was putting out. And she took a call from Ravoc, in 
Atlantic City." 

Stanley leaned forward, staring at me, and at some- 
thing else very far away, but coming closer. 

"This was actually a new line of cream Shana's own 
salon was about to put on the market?" 

"No. That was just the first rumor about it. Actually, 
it was sent by Fenner. He told me he intended to, and 
he did. He planned to send it as coming from Ravoc, 
and that is the person Hepworth, herself, thought it came 
from. But they didn't waste a minute checking up. She 
knows by now it wasn't Ravoc." 

Stanley smiled, a little wistfully. 

"How does she know?" 

"He's told her. They were probably clearing it all up, 
right while I was on my way up here in the taxi. By 
now, they've certainly got it straight." 

Stanley shook his head, faintly, in grave and almost 
compassionate sympathy. 

"No. Life isn't quite that simple, Belle. I'm afraid that 
precious pair have finally gotten themselves into serious 
trouble." He leaned back in his chair, composed and con- 
centrated, now having in plain sight some changing drama 
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visible only to himself. "It's a fact, isn't it, her salon does 
put oot its own line of cosmetics?" 

"Yes. But she certainly knows it can't be hers, and by 
now she knows it wasn't sent by Ravoc. It won't be hard 
to trace who did send it. Fenner." 

Stanley began that brisk drumming of polished nails 
upon the desk top, growing more and more interested. 

"And it's common knowledge at the salon this was an 
accident with an experimental cream of her own. What 
was the name of that physician who attended her? Did 
you hear it?" 

I thought for a moment, and remembered. 

"Dr. Dwight." 

"Fine. And what did Shana tell him? That the cream 
had been sent by Ravoc? Or that it was a new, experi- 
mental formula of her own?" 

"She just said it scalded her." 

Stanley thought for a moment only, then made up his 
mind and spoke with finality. 

"She could not have said Ravoc sent it. Whether she 
admitted this deadly stuff was a product of her own 
vicious, scheming mind, that we can learn only from Dr. 
Dwight, himself. He may not want to talk about it, but 
I am certain that if this Dr. Dwight can be forced to tell 
the truth, he will have to admit he understood it was in 
fact one of her own products. Now, you and Fenner were 
to establish her exact connection with Inner Light. How 
far did you get with that?" 

It was exciting, as I began to see the picture Stanley 
had in mind, shown in its true perspective. 

"Every time I asked her why she was there, what her 
position with an organization for disfigured women really 
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was, or why she came to the banquet, or how she hap- 
pened to be there on that particular night, she either 
dodged around the question, or wouldn't say anything." 

Stanley nodded. 

"Of course. She couldn't say anything, without admit- 
ting her guilt. It's a typical picture. Either she sends the 
human wreckage from her salon to Inner Light, or else 
she uses the organization to draw wealthy patrons from 
it to the salon. Maybe she does both. It's a wonderful 
set-up she and Ravoc have there. I almost admire nerve 
like that." He nodded again, again drumming with his 
fingers, and I shivered, but nice, admiring more than ever 
the solid foundations on which Stanley worked. "Did you 
mention that homicide in Central Park, which she cov- 
ered up?" 

"Yes. Of course." 

Stanley was alerted. 

"You didn't say anything about it, well, too specific?" 

"Oh, Stanley." 

"All right, Belle." 

Then I said, perversely, knowing that I had him, and 
reaching for more: 

"But you know you were really there, Stanley. You 
and Charles." 

He nodded, indifferently, staring at me, not really 
thinking much about what I had said, just staring at me. 

"Small details and superficial facts, Belle. We can't let 
them stand in the way of what we know is a far more 
ominous truth. Now, especially." 

I looked back at him, confident again, knowing that he 
had that great thing, quality. The thing in me only he 
could ever bring out, if anyone ever could, freeing me 
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of the granite prison in which I still lived, and otherwise 
always would, no matter where I might pretend to be. 

"Well, what about Fenner?" I asked. 

"Yes? What about him?" 

"He really did say he intended to send that acid." 

Stanley nodded, but not greatly impressed. 

"The idea of sending her something as a harmless scare, 
or perhaps only as a joke, wasn't so bad." He looked at 
me in full, clairvoyant candor. "It could jolt Ravoc, and 
bring him to his senses. Maybe." 

"But he plans to send more of that stuff. Won't that 
be dangerous?" 

Stanley remained still and withdrawn for a very long 
pause. Then he looked at me with slowly changing eyes. 

"That could be. Yes, it would be. In fact, I'm afraid 
he's growing more and more dangerous. But leave Fenner 
to me. I'll take care of that." 

I stared back at him, fascinated. 

"How?" 

"How would you suggest?" He waited, testing, prob- 
ing, encouraging, at the same time not really expecting 
any answer from me, none at all. In a way, my not an- 
swering became a reply, the one he expected and desired. 
"You know, Belle, a lot of Fenner's work is dangerous, 
especially with the patients of the Generous Heart." He 
paused again, and when I still did not reply, he went on 
in a conversational tone, as though giving a simple, tech- 
nical explanation to a student in an ordinary classroom. 
"Many of them have self-confessed homicidal tendencies. 
That's what the organization is for, to help them when 
they feel they are about to lose control, and commit mul- 
tiple familicide. Usually we succeed. But sometimes we 
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don't. Fenner is very good with people inclined to use 
knives and guns." He watched me for a moment, and 
still not replying, I answered his own unspoken question. 
"But Charley Talcott is also experienced. In fact, Charley 
has probably had much more experience with these peo- 
ple. And with a wider variety of cases. Monoxide poison- 
ing from cars, subway jumpers, and so on. I'd say he's 
better than Fenner. But the point is, Belle, all work of 
that kind is dangerous. It's bound to be. Want to hear 
about it?" 

I gathered my gloves, my bag, and stood up. 

"Some other time, Stanley," I told him, smiling. "Soon?" 

He nodded, admiring me. 

"Very soon." 

I walked out of the room, stepping from cloud to cloud. 
There aren't very many men who know much of any- 
thing about a woman, fewer still who appreciate the gen- 
uine article, almost none. Leaving the office and the build- 
ing, I was simply not the same person who came into it 
only half an hour before. 



CHAPTER VIII 



jay ravoc 



I had a small but serviceable two-room suite at a good 
hotel for elderly strays and an occasional convention of 
bird-watchers, stamp collectors, credit managers, histori- 
ans of Indian trails and burial mounds. In two days the 
key personnel of Polyclinic, our client in the drive for 
a new maternity pavilion, forgot Newell Gibbs had ever 
been in town. 

Gibby himself had returned to New York and when- 
ever I ran into a personality fog that might spell trouble, 
I phoned him. He was glad to explain everything. The 
explanations themselves were dense and misty, requiring 
some quick decoding on my part, but an answer was al- 
ways there, and somehow the drive went around all hid- 
den reefs, regaining its lost momentum. By the end of 
the third day, when I finally got a man qualified to take 
over, gifts and pledges were coming in so fast that Kramer 
began to talk again about re-scheduling our contract for 
a longer campaign. 

I also kept in touch with the office, regularly with Lil- 
lian but sometimes with Vincent or Haley, and I usually 
phoned Shana at the salon in the afternoon. 

I had an early breakfast at the hotel on the morning 
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of my fourth day in charge of the local drive. Our head- 
quarters were in an office building downtown, three 
rooms, two full-time paid assistants in addition to Dave 
Merriman who was to take charge as CC's new director, 
and a variety of part-time local volunteers giving a lot 
of enthusiasm to their own campaign. I was not due to 
go into the office until just before noon, with a morning 
appointment to visit a possible, but tough and unpredict- 
able big contributor, accompanying several of the hospi- 
tal's regular committee members. 

I was called to the telephone just before I left the 
hotel dining room. The caller gave his name, which I 
did not think I knew, in a voice I did not at all rec- 
ognize. 

"When would it be convenient for me to see you?" 
he asked. 

"What about?" 

"Fin an investigator for the Generous Heart, Mr. 
Ravoc." 

I placed it. Homicide, suicide, and psychocide. A ter- 
rific program, in theory, for angels working with people 
already born in hell and doomed, most of them, to stay 
there. But we were not angels, neither were our clients. 
We just raised money for people who would be around 
long enough to make reasonable use of it. And then it 
came to me, Generous Heart had already been proposed 
once or twice as a possible client agency. They had never 
asked for a survey, nor had their people even made an 
official approach. Just an indirect suggestion here and 
there. Campaign Consultants had turned them down. 

"Yes?" I said, in polite interest. "I know your organi- 
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His own voice carried a little surprise. 

"Yes, I should think you would. Mr. Ravoc. Now that 
weVe signed with Campaign Consultants for our next 
drive." 

I had a brief impulse to laugh, but didn't. 

"Now that you've what?" 

He sounded annoyed, but patient. 

"The contract," he said, as though that explained every- 
thing, "The contract Campaign Consultants finally sold 
our agency. But that's not what I called about. It con- 
cerns that, in a way, but right now it's a far more im- 
portant matter." 

It couldn't be. Neither Vincent nor Haley had men- 
tioned a contract. I had signed none. As matters stood, 
without my signature none could be valid. Millard's was 
also necessary, or rather, Stanley's, who had his power 
of attorney, and the usual form also carried the signa- 
tures of Vincent and Haley. But this fellow seemed to 
have no doubt that some kind of agreement had been 
reached and was already in force. 

"I know of no such agreement," I said. "You've been 
misinformed. And I didn't quite catch your name. Who 
are you, did you say?" 

"Griscom," he said. "Mr. Fenner Griscom." 

The name began to carry some cloudy meaning, but 
no more. 

"Yes, Mr. Griscom. What did you want to talk to me 
about?" 

"It's something rather confidential, Mr. Ravoc. I thought 
you'd rather talk it over privately, when you get back to 
the city. I'm calling from New York." 
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"Well, I've taken temporary charge of a drive down 
here." 

"Yes," he said. "I know." 

He seemed to know it too well. But of course the office 
would inform anyone who called and claimed important 
business with me. 

"And the way it looks, I'll be here another two or 
three days. Three, at most." 

"This is urgent. I think I ought to see you today, if 
possible. The sooner the better." 

"Suppose you tell me what this is all about, Mr. Gris- 
com?" 

There was a heavy pause. Then he said, thinly: 

"It's about Stephen Barna." 

It came to me at first as no more than the well-known 
name of a public figure, but even as I spoke, I realized 
that I knew it more directly than that. This was the man 
killed in Central Park by some car in which at first we 
believed Stanley Thornhill had been a passenger, perhaps 
even the driver. The recognition now jabbed a ghostly 
finger straight at the center of some web of nerves. They 
stirred, shivering. 

"Stephen Barna?" 

"Yes, the actor who died a few days ago, under rather 
unexplained circumstances. On a road in Central Park, at 
night, with practically no witnesses actually on the scene 
when it occurred." 

That new set of nerves, whatever they were, continued 
to vibrate. 

"Yes, I remember, of course. I saw the accident, my- 
self." 

Sj I knew you and Mrs. Hepworth were there. Both 
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of you were eyewitnesses, In fact. That's why I called 
you. I wondered, did either of you know Stephen Barna?" 

"Personally? Of course not." 

"Neither you nor Mrs. Hepworth had the slightest pre- 
vious acquaintance with him?" 

I itched to bang down the receiver on this zombie. But 
his reference to Shana, his mention of a nonexistent con- 
tract, the memory of the bad moment we had before we 
found that Stanley, visiting some out-of-town friends, 
could not have been in the car, these things added up 
and held me to the phone. I laughed, and said: 

"That's a tall order, Mr. Griscom." Griscom. Now, 
the fellow's name seemed to crystallize into an identity. 
Td heard it, in some connection. But when? Where? Or 
was It imaginary, some commonplace resemblance? "We 
probably saw him on the stage or screen or television, 
maybe his picture in a magazine or newspaper, but noth- 
ing more, I'm sure. Why do you ask?" 

"Then Mrs. Hepworth said nothing at all about a long- 
stmdHfr connection with Stephen Barna?" 

The voice was smooth and merely businesslike, almost 
casual, but it managed to bore in like a steel drill reach- 
ing for a calculated spot. It was just possible, and I could 
not be certain, that Shana did have some remote but per- 
sonal link with the dead man's past. Nevertheless, I gave 
a blunt, blanket reply. 

"No, because she had none. Neither did L Neither did 
Vincent Beechwood, who was also with us. Now, sup- 
pose you tell me your interest in this, and why you ask?" 

"I'm an Investigator for Generous Heart," he repeated. 
"And Stephen Barna was one of our cases. He had been 
my case, in fact. His problems -were complicated but not 
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unusually so, I thought, and he seemed to be making good 
progress at finding himself again. I'd gone to a lot of 
trouble with the man, myself, and grown to like him. 
So you can understand my interest." 

"I see," I told him, without much doing so, in fact. 

"He had suicidal tendencies, of course, that's how he 
came to be registered with us. But there were other fac- 
tors. Our psychiatrist diagnosed him as mildly paranoiac, 
with the usual delusions of persecution, never acute, but 
always vaguely present. And that is what I thought, my- 
self, when he several times told me about eiforts he was 
sure had been made to injure or disfigure him, perhaps 
even to kill him. That is what I thought then. But now, 
considering how he actually died, I think that view must 
be revised. Apparently his fears were not delusions. They 
were real." 

There was some logic to this, though at some point it 
also seemed to go away off, just where I couldn't imme- 
diately locate. 

"That may be so, Mr. Griscom." I felt that name, now 
larger and closer as I spoke it again. "But I don't know 
how I can help you. I suppose you've seen our state- 
ments, in the police report?" 

"Yes. And I've spoken to other people who reached the 
scene shortly afterward." 

"Then you've got it all," I said. 

"Could you just tell me this, who was driving the car?" 

Those brief seconds came back, but now more vividly, 
charged with the mounting anxiety they once brought. 
The surprise, the bewilderment, then the tension, these 
were more real than the car itself, at this moment re- 
membered only as a swift, gray, receding phantom. 
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"Of course not, Mr. Griscom." Grlscom. Stanley had 
been present at a party miles away in Englewood, that 
evening, given at the home of Fenner Griscom. This man. 
Now the connection came solidly and deeply home. Too 
close, much, much too close, in an uneasiness that deep- 
ened without reason. "That was the gist of our statements. 
We did not know who was driving the car." 

He said evenly: 

"No, I mean your car, Mr. Ravoc." 

"Mine? I was, of course. Why?" 

"Did the police examine your car, then, or any time 
afterward? I can't find any definite information that they 
did." 

The lid on the pressure cooker began to come loose, 
and I tried to clamp it back, but just missed. 

"Of course not, why the hell should they? Griscom, 
are you a Generous Heart case worker, or one of their 
prize patients?" 

His level voice flowed on, as though accustomed to 
such outbursts, as though there had been none. 

"I've spoken to the patrolman first to reach the scene. 
Fve interviewed those who were present, and made state- 
ments. A man airing his dog, a Mr. Michael Anders. A 
boy and a girl. In spite of the excited claims they made 
at the time, none of them actually saw that car mentioned 
in your version of the aifak." 

I remembered that man carrying a dog. The boy and 
the girL A very sharp young cop. 

"What- are you getting at? Somebody there heard the 
horn of the car that hit the man, and heard its tires and 
brakes before it struck him and went on. He even saw 
the brake-lights." 
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Griscom continued in a monotonous voice, as though 
reading from notes. 

"They heard brakes, tires, a horn, and when they got 
there, they saw your car. They told me, privately, that 
when they first came up they had the distinct impression 
you were talking to each other as though you knew just 
who had hit the man, but you were keeping it among 
yourselves. To me, as an investigator, that usually adds 
up to a driver with a few too many drinks, perhaps 
some other compromising circumstance. But of course 
his friends never want to put him on the spot. So they 
sometimes concoct a story about another car ahead. But 
often, there never has been a$y other car. A driver runs 
a man down, automatically stops, finds him dead, and 
then suddenly they all see disagreeable possibilities. Do 
you follow me, Mr. Ravoc?" 

I followed him, all right, with no trouble. This could 
hardly be serious, this witch's hodgepodge. But it might 
be taken so, for a few uncomfortable moments. 

"That is a matter for the police, Mr. Griscom. Not 
you. I'm perfectly satisfied to let them handle any ques- 
tion in connection with myself." 

He said, with regret: 

"Of course. My only purpose in calling you, at all, was 
the wish I could be of some help, in view of your com- 
ing campaign for our agency, and particularly in hand- 
ling those other witnesses. They tend to corroborate some 
rather reckless statements Mrs. Hepworth has been heard 
making since that night, and for all I know, may be mak- 
ing now." 

He stopped, and the silence held. I had told her that 
Vincent and myself had been mistaken about Stanley, and 
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she was free, of course, to mention the misunderstanding 
to anyone, not realizing it put a beautiful scratch in my 
fender. Still, there was no real harm done. But even so, 
my mouth felt dry and my voice rasped. 

Statements about what?" 

He gave an easy laugh, as he said: 

"They're fantastic. But I gather from those people in 
the park, particularly Michael Anders, and from other 
sources, there was some hasty talk for a moment that the 
driver of the other car, If one existed, was known to you. 
In fact, Stanley Thornhill was mentioned. That's in flat 
contradiction to the statements all three of you gave the 
police at the time, and I know it's pretty wild." He 
stopped, again sounding a small, indulgent laugh, pre- 
pared and perhaps hoping to hear either my astonishment 
or my indignation. He heard nothing. If a lot of nerve 
ends passing through an invisible wringer could have 
made any sound, that is w r hat he would have heard. But 
they did not. Presently, in near disappointment, he went 
on, "It's crazy, because I live in Englewood, myself, and 
that evening we had a lot of people in for bridge. I'd 
been discussing our campaign with Stanley, and I hap- 
pened to bring him home with me." 

"Yes," I said. "I know." 

"Well, apart from that contradictory gossip, there are 
some other factors that don't add up. More tangible." He 
slowed down, speaking with increased reluctance. "Are 
you sure you can't get up here some time today, or would 
you prefer that I go ahead right now?" 

I spoke without any expression: 

"Go ahead" 

"Well, all right It's known, Mr. Ravoc, that you 
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brought Mrs. Hepworth home that evening. A build- 
ing employee was there." Big news, I thought, while he 
briefly hesitated. Good for a special radio bulletin, any 
day. "You left her at the door of the elevator in the 
main-floor lobby. A number of people got off, when it 
came down, and as they passed around you, they heard 
you quarreling violently. It made a deep impression on 
them, apparently, because they all remember the incident, 
very clearly." As though a lot of veils and curtains were 
inexorably parting, so did I recall that little tableau, for- 
gotten until this moment, but now suddenly floodlit in a 
score of magnified details. "She was overheard by the at- 
tendant, and the others, accusing you of being a fool for 
having stopped at all, and you are quoted as replying it 
had to look good, and besides, it might have been your 
bad luck to hit some park bum, instead of Stephen Barna." 
Griscom's voice came to a patient stop, and in the long 
pause these jagged fragments silently hurtled as though 
from everywhere, and cut and ripped and smashed, again 
and again. Some of the phrases were familiar enough, 
spoken in sarcasm, while others were not. But this new 
combination of them, tearing crosswise through the fabric 
of that vanished moment, showed cancer. Finally, then, 
Griscom spoke again. "Of course, this may be a complete 
misinterpretation, and it's not conclusive enough to war- 
rant my laying it before the police. That was the last 
thing I wanted to do, anyway, if I could possibly avoid 
it. It might be damn embarrassing to our agency, to say 
the least, that this thing happened right in the middle of 
negotiating a contract with Campaign Consultants. But 
according to you, Mr. Ravoc, no actual agreement was 
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ever reached. Fm surprised, because I was informed other- 
wise. But you certainly ought to know." 

"I know of none, and there won't be one." This, at 
least, was one cheerful certainty. At this moment, work- 
ing with Generous Heart had all the appeal of stepping 
on a third rail. 

"Who told you there ever was one?" 

"Why, your partner Vincent Beechwood, among 
others. He spoke to me yesterday about some copy he's 
already preparing for the drive. The directors here all 
seemed to think the deal was on. I thought it was gen- 
eral knowledge." 

"You are mistaken," I told him, flatly. 

He sounded regretful, but unruffled. 

*Tm sorry, in a way," he said. "Campaign Consultants 
seemed just right for us, in this first drive our agency is 
making for popular support. But I hope it won't lessen 
the very active concern Mrs. Hepworth has been taking 
in our work." 

Shana again. And again Griscom's easy assumption that 
he was our well-intentioned, though blundering confidant. 

"I wasn't aware she had any." 

"WeU, Fve never met her, personally, of course, but I 
understand she's recently shown a surprising interest in 
the problems we handle here. She has a genuine flair for 
publicity. In fact, she'd make the best possible kind of 
publicity for us, in her own right." 

The voice was genial and smooth, but as it died away, 
it filled the lengthening interval with afterthoughts and 
question marks that had hooks, teeth, claws. Publicity for 
Shana's salon and Generous Heart publicity, these hardly 
made a logical combination. This thing spelled danger. 
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But for whom? Shana? Myself? For both of us? Or was 
this whole sequence in fact a series of harmless coin- 
cidences? No. There were too many of them. I said, 
brusquely, but with nothing in my tone: 

"I'm sure she would. I'll phone and ask her about it." 

"Perhaps you ought to check with Mr. Beechwood, 
too, though of course it's none of my business. I wouldn't 
have phoned at all, except I took it for granted we were 
a client agency, and when I turned up this new develop- 
ment in the death of Barna, it seemed best all around to 
let you know about it, first." 

First? And then I tugged at one of the hooks. 

"Barna told you somebody was out to get Mm. Who?" 

"Fm afraid I can't discuss that. For one thing it may 
all have been part of his mild delusions, just as our psy- 
chiatrist reported." 

This was too compliant. The question still drifted there, 
neither answered nor refused. I struck at something that 
dangled from another line. 

"You spoke of some previous connection Mrs. Hep- 
worth had with Barna. What was that connection?" 

a No, I think you got the wrong impression, there." He 
spoke reflectively. "I had to consider the chance that one 
of the three of you in that car may have had one. So I 
had to make a purely routine inquiry." 

"What did you find?" 

His voice was conciliatory, and filled with encourage- 
ment. 

"Look, Mr. Ravoc, since you were driving, and you 
certainly know better than I do that Barna had no spe- 
cial meaning to you, as you say, then you have nothing 
to worry about. That leaves you in the clear." 
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"Then who Isn't in the clear?" 

Vincent? Not very likely. Shana? 

He said, with great patience: 

"You're jumping to conclusions, Mr. Ravoc. For all I 
know, when I finish this routine investigation, none of 
you may have any connection with the case. The orig- 
inal statements made by the people in your party, that 
there was another car, that you didn't get the license, 
and that you knew nothing about the occupants, may 
prove to be the exact truth." The reasonable voice came 
to a logical pause, awaiting my sensible reply. But there 
were two others, my friend and not very brilliant part- 
ner, and Shana, an accidental spectator already shocked 
by the scene itself, still more so by the decision to keep 
silent prompted and perhaps Imposed upon her by my- 
self, largely for what seemed mercenary reasons, at that. 
Now each of them would decide again, this time alone. 
Whatever they said, it could not amount to a calamity. 
But it might hurt. It would hurt. And I could give no 
reply. Then Griscom said, "Naturally, in this field I have 
to make allowances for all sorts of obsessions and morbid 
outbursts, particularly from women. But at the same time, 
it's just regular procedure to make a thorough check of 
everything. My files already have the accounts that Barna 
gave me, in great detail, about those attempts to maim 
or mutilate him. According to the police report, you had 
taken Mrs. Hepworth to a function of Inner Light, an 
organization for the disfigured, and you had just left it 
on the evening when his death occurred. That's an odd 
place to bring somebody with her professional Interests, 
almost the opposite, they're so far removed. Still, that 
could be plain coincidence. But now there are these un- 
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questioned, deliberate, further efforts at disfigurement, 
and quite apart from lurid accusations made in a state 
obviously close to panic, the acts speak for themselves. 
It looks like much more than pure chance." 

I was getting very sick indeed of Mr. Griscom. 

"What happened?" I asked. "Did somebody dig up 
Barna and run over him again?" 

There was no immediate answer, and this soundless wait 
at his end of the wire seemed to gather tangible force. 
When he did speak, his voice was toneless, very remote, 
a little puzzled, tinged with impersonal sympathy. 

"No," he said. "Apparently you don't realize how far 
this has akeady gone." 

"How far what's gone?" 

Again there was an instant's stillness, as though of in- 
decision. Then he ventured a tentative, guarded question. 

"May I ask you to keep this in the strictest confidence, 
Mr. Ravoc?" I stopped, by the narrowest margin, a re- 
flex impulse of agreement, another impulse to damn him, 
still another to make a blunt demand that he go on with 
whatever he had to say. But none of these normal re- 
actions seemed right, now, there was no leverage in these 
thin tendrils of vapor that lengthened everywhere with 
stifling weight. I made no reply, at all, and as though he 
understood, accepting this as a mute, partial bargain, he 
quickly resumed, "You must realize we come across in- 
formation here that simply can't be divulged, not to any- 
one. But since Mrs. Hepworth akeady figures so actively 
in our plans for the coming drive, and I feel you will 
be brought around too, I hope you can reconcile your 
differences, and iron out these fantastic suspicions before 
any official charge is made." 
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Mechanically, though feeling it would lead to nothing, 
at least to nothing with a measurable size and shape, I 
said: 

"What differences? What suspicions?" 

Only the faint hum made by the receiver of an open 
wire held through the suspended words, the silken whis- 
per growing charged and alive as the interval lengthened. 

"You'll have to work that out yourself, Mr. Ravoc," 
he told me, at last, and with finality. "I think I've al- 
ready spoken more freely than I would, under any other 
circumstances. But when you do return to the city, and 
you've talked to your associates, I think you'll see this 
in a different light. We feel our agency is ready to stage 
this popular appeal, and Campaign Consultants can do a 
better job of it than almost any other firm. Also, it's 
possible we can be of some assistance to you, personally. 
If so, don't hesitate to let me know. I'll be glad to do 
what I can." 

Already thinking ahead, I gave a dry, distant, automatic 
response. 

"Thank you." 

He was talking some more, though I caught nothing of 
it except the reasonable tone, as I broke the connection, 
still holding the phone in my hand. My watch showed 
a few minutes before ten, Shana ought to be somewhere 
between her apartment and the salon. Haley Robbins 
would be at the office, and so might Stanley, but I 
wanted to talk to Vincent before either of these. And 
Vincent, if I knew him, would be late, as always, but 
perhaps a little later than usual, not quite human at this 
hour but awake and just possibly still at home. I called 
his number through the hotel switchboard. There was an 
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answer almost at once, and the raw voice was Vincent's. 

"This is Jay, Vincent." 

"Jay?" The tone abruptly sharpened in more than sur- 
prise, as though not really surprised but startled, and now 
swiftly extemporizing, to recover. a How're things down 
there? I hear you and Merriman are doing all right. I 
also hear Polyclinic wants to name their new maternity 
ward the Newell Gibbs Pavilion. Anything to it?" 

I said, clearly, and to the point: 

"Vincent, what do you know about the Generous 
Heart?" 

This closed him up without a sound. When he did 
speak again, his voice was coagulated and normal. 

"I thought you might be calling about that. Well, aU 
I know about our new client is, they don't seem to care 
what kind of copy I give them. They like everything." 

I tried to keep an edge out of my voice, as I asked: 

"But you're sure they are a client? No doubt about 
it that we're supposed to be handling a drive of theirs?" 

He brushed over this very lightly, but with confidence. 

"Why, I thought that was all worked out, Jay." 

"Has anyone gone through the little formality of sign- 
ing a contract?" 

"Yes. We all have, and I thought you had, too, by this 
time. Haven't you?" 

"No. And I don't intend to. Furthermore, no deal is 
worth a damn unless I do sign. So now you can forget 
their copy, and everything else about them." 

Vincent held a deep, uncomfortable silence, and when 
he broke it, there was urgency in the words, 

"Jay, you'd better sign." 
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"Why?" I asked. "Now we're right back where we 
started. What do you know about that outfit?" 

He said, hedging: 

"Well, if you want, I'll send down their regular litera- 
ture, together with my own outline for publicity. We 
have a lot of their stuff at the office, pamphlets and let- 
ters of solicitation, and so on." 

I had already seen much of it, in the course of main- 
taining touch with the field in general. He knew that I 
had. And he knew that was not my question. 

"Not their official display stuff. Keep it, and shove it. 
Why should we take them on, and who's Fenner Gris- 
com?" 

He seemed to have some trouble understanding this. 
After a while he said, with reluctance: 

"Well, it's got a big potential, for one thing. About 
Griscom, all I know is he's one of their regular investi- 
gators. He's a friend of Stanley's. As a matter of fact, if 
you remember, Stanley was out there at his home, with 
a lot of other people, the night that thing happened in 
the park." 

He stopped, as though that summed up everything. 

"Yes, I remember," I said. "But all that still doesn't ex- 
plain why it's so important for CC to handle their drive, 
so important, in fact, that three of my partners have al- 
ready signed a contract without even mentioning it to 
me. Why?" 

Vincent sounded shaken. 

"I thought you'd already seen It, and probably signed 
it by now. Haley or Stanley was supposed to send it 
down." 

"Well, they haven't. They haven't even mentioned it. 
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What's in it, anyway? Something they know I won't like 
and won't stand for, without a build-up, I suppose." Vin- 
cent said nothing, and I prodded at him. "Well? What?" 

"I don't know about them. As a matter of fact, I don't 
remember the exact terms. They're just the usual. But 
when you do see it, there's one item you won't like. 
The treasurer of their agency. Charles Talcott." He 
added, quickly, forestalling me, "And I don't like it 
either, Jay. But we'll have to take him. This once, aiiy- 
way." 

Talcott? I couldn't believe it. 

"That musical comedy con man? He's their treasurer, 
and the three of you still want this deal to go through?" 

Vincent's voice was cautious, but stubborn. 

"I don't like it, personally. But it's one of those things. 
We'll have to put up with it. This once. For one drive 
only." 

"Not me," I said. "He's Stanley's friend, and for all 
I know, he may be his long-lost twin brother. But he's 



not mine." 



Vincent's tone dropped, softly meaningful, guarded, 
terse. 

"I think that's it, Jay. He's no friend of Stanley's. 
Stanley's afraid of him, I think." 

"Well, that's too bad. I'm not afraid of him, thank 
God, and neither are you. If that two-bit Dracula thinks 
he's got Stanley where he wants him, or anybody else in 
the firm, that's all the more reason we don't want any 
part of him. How about Haley? How does he feel?" 

"All Haley sees is, Generous Heart is going places. It's 
bound to be a money-maker." 

He would. But Haley could be brought to recognize a 
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booby trap planted in the narrow limit of a day's proce- 
dure, if he saw it close enough, and somebody showed 
him the trigger. 

"I hope that contract turns up today," I told Vincent. 
"So I can have the pleasure of mailing it back to Gen- 
erous Heart in a bag of confetti. It's got nothing for us, 
or anyone else. Nothing but a compound headache." 

"I don't agree, Jay. It's a solid outfit. It's coming." 

"Listen, Vincent. I just had a phone call from Fenner 
Griscom." I held down my irritation, and put it to him 
with patience. "He said he was calling as an investigator 
for the Generous Heart, regarding the death of a man 
who had been one of their cases. Stephen Barna." 

In a single breath Vincent passed from shock to reali- 
zation. 

"Who?" 

"Barna, the man in the park." 

"Oh, God. What now?" 

"This. Barna was both suicidal and had delusions some- 
body was out to wreck him, if not kill him. Griscom, 
giving the case a follow-up, says neither the police report 
nor any of the people close to the scene confirm that 
there actually had been any hit-and-run car. There may 
have been no such car, he strongly implied. That leaves 
ours, and only ours." I stopped, waiting for Vincent's re- 
action as this implication reached him. There was none. 
At least, he said nothing, and I went on, "Now, I don't 
know how much of this load of garbage Griscom accepts 
as fact, how much he dreamed up himself, or what he's 
getting at. But you get the idea, don't you? Under the 
circumstances, there's only one thing we can do about 
that organization. We simply can't aiford to touch it." 
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There was a hush at Vincent's end of the line. It 
grew even longer, ending finally in a cliff erent voice, one 
changed to something muted, withdrawn, a little sick. 

"Yes, I get the idea. But I think what we'd better do 
about it is sign. You had, to be exact." 

It felt as though a wild, roundhouse swing had reached 
out of the receiver and belted me right where it rested, 
on the rim of my ear. 

"Why should I?" 

"It wouldn't be smart to turn them down, that's why. 
Let them have this one campaign." 

"Are you trying to tell me Griscom was making a de- 
liberate bluff, to get that contract?" 

An interval of heavy silence held once more. Then: 

"Was it a bluff?" 

The feeling was strange, cold and immense and still, as 
I began to weigh and test my own words before I spoke 
them, preparing, at the same time, to put a double check 
upon Vincent's. 

"If it wasn't a bluff, what was it?" 

"It could be serious, Jay. Much tougher." 

"His story? Do you imagine anybody would buy it?" 

"Wake up> Jay. Nobody has to buy it. All Talcott and 
Griscom have to do is frighten those bystanders, ring in 
a few trained witnesses of their own, and It sticks. Enough 
of it." 

"Maybe," I said "But it's thin. There's bound to be 
material evidence. There's a broken headlight, somewhere. 
A bent bumper, a scratched mudguard." 

Vincent thought this over for a long moment. Som- 
berly, then, he told me: 

"Right. And it could be yours. Your broken glass, your 
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dented hood. Today, or tomorrow. Or maybe you fixed 
it yourself last week, but somehow there's a station at- 
tendant, a stranger driving another car, somebody who 
happened to notice how banged up it was that very night, 
and he remembers every tiny detail. Listen, Jay. Those 
people are professional investigators. Not amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals." 

And Vincent was worried. And frightened. Maybe 
they had him in a separate clamp. Or they'd bought him. 
Or both. But how deeply? 

"It's still thin," I said. "There were three people in 
that car of mine. Those witnesses may not be sure about 
that other car, but they saw ours, and saw it stop. None 
of them, including the cop, questioned that ours was the 
following car. There were three of us who saw what 
actually happened, and our stories check. Three of us. 
I say that makes it final. What about it?" 

Vincent waited so long I could almost see him looking 
at the hurdle, feel him approaching it, undecided whether 
to take it or to stop, or to make a swift dash around. 
He was very persuasive, when he finally replied. 

"Sure, I don't say you couldn't eventually beat the 
thing in court, you probably could." You. That one word 
said too much. "But long before the trial even begins, 
Campaign Consultants will be through. None of it looks 
good. I have a hunch they'll find out we thought we 
were covering up for somebody, even find out it was 
our own partner." He thought some more, and so did I 
I didn't tell him Griscom already knew about that, his 
wild guess was a bull's-eye. But was it just a wild guess? 
If he was already in too deep, he could be far ahead of 
me. "You say this fellow told you Barna was a Generous 
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Heart character, and we've already halfway negotiated a 
contract with them. Barna was afraid somebody might try 
to get him and now it's claimed yours is the car that did. 
Shana was with us. Your relationship with her will be 
played up. All of it can be circulated and magnified, if 
that crowd wants to get tough about it. They make a 
regular business of these things, Jay, can't you under- 
stand that?" 

"Sure," I said. "But who reached you and Stanley? 
What have they got on a daffy amateur like Stanley? 
And how did they get to you?" 

I hoped this would score, and he was silent for so long 
it was plain I had. He said, then, in a low, wrenching 
voice: 

"That's a hell of a thing to say to a friend." Maybe. 
But that was no answer, either. He went on gathering 
heat, "And you're taking a hell of a highhanded attitude. 
Since when are you the whole works at CC? You've got 
three associates. How about consulting us, before you 
make some offhand, casual, dictatorial decision of your 
own?" 

This sounded so unlike Vincent I had the impression 
it merely bounced off of him like an angle shot origi- 
nally made by somebody else. 

"I'm doing it now," I said. "Nobody told me about this 
contract. I just heard about it from a stranger, and this 
is the first chance I've had to consult with you, or any- 
one." I waited for this to settle him down. "Well? All 
things considered, what's your best advice?" 

This time he sounded tired and hesitant. But it was 
straight Vincent Beechwood. 

"Sign, guy." 
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"Is that all? Isn't there some more information I ought 
to have about this deal?" 

He was uncertain, just long enough. 

"I know how you feel, Jay. But youVe got the pic- 
ture. Let them have us, for this one God damn drive of 
theirs. After that, they'll be strictly on their own. What- 
ever they do next time, it's no concern of ours. Why 
run the risk of blowing the whole works, just to avoid 
one campaign we don't like? There have been plenty of 
others we didn't like, either. You're working on one of 
them right now, pulling Newell Gibbs's clinker out of 
the fire. For your own sake, Jay, and for the rest of us, 
don't ask for still more trouble. Sign that contract." 

He was away off the point and rapidly drifting fur- 
ther, already losing sight of familiar arrows, danger signs, 
boundaries. Nor would it help to spell out the difference 
between the cinders that always turned up in every job, 
and this new proposition that seemed loaded with some- 
thing else. We had covered that. We had covered every- 
thing. 

"I'll think it over, Vincent," I said. 

"Relax, Jay," he urged. "Talk it over with Haley and 
Stanley. None of us want a battle inside the firm, God 
forbid. And the rest of us are for this. After all, Gen- 
erous Heart has got a good case, you know." 

"I'll think about it some more," I repeated, mechani- 
cally, a little numb. "See you, Vincent." 

"See you soon, Jay." 

I heard the connection break as I held the phone in 
my lap, reaching slowly with my other hand to depress 
the cradle. What had we said? That was less important, 
now, than some great change that had taken place under- 
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neath the words. In fact, he clearly hadn't wanted to say 
very much of anything, and very soon, neither had I. 
That was the difference. Bigger than the words, he was 
for some reason afraid of me, and I knew that somewhere 
in that area of silence I distrusted him. Distrusted Vin- 
cent? It did not seem entirely rational. But I certainly 
had glimpsed that he was frightened. And he had warned 
me, openly, that we were set up for a full treatment of 
steam, unknowingly warned me that if it came, he would 
simply not be there. And If not there, where -would he 
be? At the thermostat, perhaps. Helping to raise the heat. 

I freed the cradle and made contact with the hotel 
switchboard. When the girl came on, she said: 

"Mr. Ravoc, your office called while the line was still 
busy. They said there was an urgent call for you there, 
and to get in touch with them." 

"Which office? Here or New York?" 

"Local," she said. 

"All right, thanks. But now please get me another New 
York number." 

I gave it. Shana's salon. It took a little while to clear 
the exchanges, then they had the girl at the salon switch- 
board. And a moment later, Shana. She spoke in her small, 
impersonal business voice, which I remembered having 
overheard, but so rarely that it sounded a little strange. 

"Hello, Jay. How are you?" 

"Lousy, until now. How much do I miss you, this fine, 
smoggy morning?" 

"Fm sorry if I upset your office, asking them to reach 
you." 

"Today?" 

"Yes, didn't you know?" 
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This explained the operator's message from the local 
headquarters. 

"No, I haven't gone in yet. Why?" 

"Don't you know?" 

This was not her business voice, and not at all the 
voice that belonged to me. It was neither, one I had 
never heard before. 

"No, lady, I don't. What have you been trying to 
reach me for?" 

There was a dead instant, no longer than a breath, and 
then: 

"It seemed important at the time. But perhaps it isn't 
What did you want to talk to me about, Jay?" 

"A lot of things. Maybe I just wanted to talk to some 
strange woman I never met before, and I thought of you." 

There was a longer pause, irresolute but impenetrable. 

"What about, Jay?" 

I already knew there was no ground under my feet, 
feeling it go in a few swift seconds, and the phone I still 
held by reflex was a lifeless gadget taken spinning with 
me through space. 

"What's the matter, Shana? Something happened, and 
you tried to phone. Now, exactly what was it that seemed 
so important then, even though it doesn't now?" 

Her voice at last came out of another silence, faint and 
clear as a falling crystal. 

"I received your present. I wanted to thank you." 

"You're welcome. I never forget you on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, also days with even-numbered dates. What pres- 
ent?" 

The remote, firm tone wavered just a fraction, then 
steadied. 
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"It was very thoughtful. Do you plan to send more?" 

I still held the phone with the faulty connection to 
some wrong number, but that was all. 

"Lots. What was this present I sent you?" 

The tightly wound mechanism in control of her un- 
coiled at its own rate, evenly, with no reference to me, 
or my question. 

"What are you going to try for next time? My face 
again?" 

"What's that?" 

"Will it be acid? Or a cute little eyebrow pencil with 
a hidden spring stiletto?" 

I heard this without believing it. Then I matched it 
with an echo, the investigator's allusion to some charge 
of attempted disfiguration. It had seemed merely con- 
fused, and accidental, with no direct significance. Accu- 
sations made in a state of panic. Point by point, she was 
actually making them. But not hysterically. She was gla- 
cial. And positive. 

"Hold it, Shana. Just hold it." My own voice, without 
my volition, pitched itself to that of the last, hostile warn- 
ing. "I haven't sent you any kind of a present. Not since 
the record album two or three weeks ago. Now, what 
did somebody send you?" 

The moment stayed and held r and then another mute 
moment, and then another, each of them stabbing, prob- 
ing, twisting deeper into a ravaged wound that nothing 
would ever heaL Then she said, the words faint, and 
bitter, and sad; 

"Have you signed that contract, Jay?" 

I knew, but could not admit that I did. 

"What contract?" 
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"The one your partners want you to sign. With that 
agency. I forget the name of it." 

"The Generous Heart?" 

"Yes." 

"No. Why?" 

"Do you intend to?" 

"You're damned right I don't. Why? How does that 
concern you, and how does it concern us?" 

She was still, but with a different stillness, and I sensed 
she was fighting against shock. 

"Sign It, Jay. I want you to." 

Without warning a stunned, alarmed, enraged, malevo- 
lent barbarian brushed aside the ordinary Jay Ravoc and 
lashed back: 

"Who the hell was Stephen Barna? What was he to 
you, and why did you have to go to that dinner for 
Inner Light? Why the hell this sudden enthusiasm of 
yours for Generous Heart?" 

"Jay, Jay, listen to me." 

"Why? Can you say something that makes sense? " 

In the interval, I knew she had silently started to cry. 

"Just this," she said, forcing a tone of calmness. "Just 
this. You have nothing to worry about from me. But you 
do have from those other people, if you act without them. 
Do you understand? You are free to do just as you like, 
regardless of me, regardless of the park, the gift, and no 
matter what your own private plans are for Generous 
Heart. You have nothing to fear from me." 

"That's what I would have thought, and taken it for 
granted. But now I damn well wonder. Shana, I'll be up 
there in three hours, and I want to see you." 

"No, Jay. Not after this. Whether you patch things up 
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with your partners, or decide to buck them, I don't want 
to see you. Not for a while." 

Everything was drained from her tone, except that now 
it sounded as though she had a bad attack of nerves. 

"Don't talk like that, as though you were afraid of me, 
afraid even to see me. Three hours, I expect to see you 
then. At the salon, is that all right? Shana?" 

The line was dead. She had disconnected, and even the 
simple savage had gone away, leaving me to stare, alone, 
at the detached instrument in my hand. I was Jay Ravoc 
once more. But with a difference. I had become the bull's- 
eye of a hot target. With the man I thought was a friend, 
the lady I thought was mine, among those, God knew 
how many others, doing their best to make a high score. 

The switchboard girl was talking away, and I finally 
thought long enough to have her connect me with Dave 
Merriman at drive headquarters. He was in charge for the 
day, maybe permanently. After that I walked across the 
street to the garage where I parked the car. It was al- 
ready gassed and oiled, and I started to get in, to take 
it out for the drive up to the city. But I stopped for a 
moment and went around to the front, expecting to see 
anything, and at the same time, not greatly interested. 
Just numb, and curious. 

There was nothing. Yet. But Griscom, Vincent, and 
for that matter, Shana, all took it for granted that the 
firm was about to run a campaign for Generous Heart, 
and if I balked, there was no limit to the methods that 
would be used to force one through anyway, either with 
or without me. 



CHAPTER IX 




One unspoken question overshadowed our talk from the 
very beginning. Why had he chosen to call just when he 
did, at this unusual hour, unaware of my own efforts to 
reach him? He had given no reason, nor in fact any rea- 
son for having called at all. The coincidence, now sur- 
rounded by too many smaller ones, wove in and out of 
everything we said. It was still there when I reached out, 
and my hand rested for a long moment beside the tele- 
phone standing on the desk. He had known delivery of 
the package would be this morning, he must have known, 
and his reason was as simple as that, some grisly curi- 
osity, perhaps even a planned move in some further de- 
sign of his own. A decision forced itself upon me through 
a wretched welter of doubts, and certainties, and still 
more doubts. 

"No, Jay, not after this," I said. "Whether you patch 
things up with your partners, or decide to buck them, I 
don't want to see you. Not for a while." 

I could hear his voice, but the words carried no weight. 

"Don't talk like that, as though you were afraid of me, 
afraid even to see me. Three hours. I expect to see you 
then, at the salon." 
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There was more, but I softly depressed the contact bar. 
The line went dead, tangled and cut in the havoc of a 
distant storm it was too soon to know about in full. 

What did it matter what he said? The fury with which 
he blazed out at any point touching the transactions of 
his firm, at even my assurance I would not intervene re- 
gardless of which course he took, then his open hint that 
I knew the dead stranger and had some hidden purpose 
in attending the hotel affair for blemished people, all of 
this matched with the views the Griscom woman had 
taken for granted, seeming to think I did, too. And it 
matched especially with her fright when I urged her to 
touch and try the gift sent by Jay. 

But he had been clear and blunt on that single point, 
he had not sent any gift at all. And always previously, 
one came with a brief personal note, saturated with what 
Jay thought was wit. This time, nothing. Only his printed 
name on the label. And why should I have questioned 
that, though he was out of town he had sent me a pres- 
ent? Naturally I hadn't. At first. 

And still I saw that if he had sent it, there couldn't 
be anything personal and identifiable sent with It. That 
would be tangible proof of his connection with the gift, 
too final and too dangerous. 

But even without the note it could be final and dan- 
gerous. The package could still be traced, and easily, back 
to the shop, the sender. Dr. Dwight had suggested it. Any- 
one would think of that. 

Jay would think of it. He had thought of it. He could 
not have missed. And what had he done, how had he 
arranged it, to protect himself? 

That was too easy. He knew me. He knew what I 
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would do. Nothing. He did not have to protect himself 
against anything. 

But if he knew that, then the whole deranged act had 
no point. If he had, in fact, been the one behind it. And 
if not Jay, who? I had no enemies as virulent as that. 
Neither had Jay. Or had he? He was not the kind to 
attract that devious, bitter type of grudge. 

And none of this was. like him at all. None of it. Nor 
was this like me. 

Why didn't I have the nerve to trace that package 
back, myself, before I went spinning in still wilder cir- 
cles of this fear and doubt, followed by sudden confi- 
dence, and then by added shocks of dread and fury t 
dragged deeper into the vortex of panic? It would be 
simple to have that package traced. If necessary, I could 
easily trace it through, personally. 

Then why didn't I? 

Because I would not like what I would find. That was 
certain, and I knew it, no matter what I found. 

I might find that Griscom bitch. In fact, she could 
be taken for granted. That was so certain she could be 
checked off right now, though it took the mind of a 
zoo-keeper to imagine Jay ever having an affair with the 
Special De Luxe Personally Stylized Griscom at any time, 
no matter how far back, let alone in the present. But 
regardless of who he is now, a man has always tripped 
over a couple of those things, away back in his past, epi- 
sodes he never does see in a clear light, ever. I ought to 
know. I see dozens of those hallucinations put together 
every day. I draw up the instructions myself, see them 
put together right here. And then it turns out, always 
to my surprise, that they actually work. 
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She sent that facial time bomb herself. Of course. That 
interview was a plain fake, and it coincided, like Jay's 
phone call, with its delivery. She planned and carried 
through the whole crazy gesture, in a crisis Jay knew 
about but did not fully understand. It worried him, with- 
out exactly knowing why or what she had done, but 
knowing she had done something, at the same time un- 
willing to admit her existence. And that explained the 
whole story. Her garbled version of Jay's business affairs, 
her insistence that he go along with his partners in this 
new campaign, all that stood out clearly enough, seen in 
the floodlight of her jealousy, flaming beyond control. It 
explained the act itself. It explained her sudden fright. No 
wonder she was terrified, invited to sample her own work. 
She had misjudged the timing, perhaps, but that was all. 
The whole attack upon me had been hers, and hers alone. 

Three hours. Now two hours and forty minutes. 
Twenty minutes had gone, somehow, since Jay's call. 

I ought to phone the shop. For the sake of that crazed, 
pathetic creature, if for no other reason. Something should 
be done to stop her before she got herself and Jay into 
serious trouble. I was known there. To identify the buyer, 
that much at least offered no problem. After that, well, 
then it would be up to Jay. 

Within two minutes I had reached Mr. Valiant, the 
manager, and began my exploration, keeping it simple. 

"This is Shana Hepworth, Mr. Valiant." 

"Oh, yes, Mrs. Hepworth. What can I do for you?" 

"Fm calling about a gift that was sent to me from 
your shop. A matching set of beaten silver jars for face 



creams." 
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"Yes, I know that item. Rather special, we had four 
sets. Anything wrong?" 

"Well, the lady who sent them to me, probably a cus- 
tomer, seems to have forgotten to enclose a card. Natu- 
rally, Fd like to know, so I can tell her how much I ap- 
preciate the set. They're really exquisite." 

"Just a moment," he said. "I remember the sale, but 
I'll have to check the records. I have them right here." 
In the short pause I heard his indistinct request, made to 
someone else. "Yes. That was the day before yesterday, 
the only one of the sets we've sold. Our records have it 
that the item was bought, taken away, and then I think 
it was brought back for us to gift-wrap. Yes. Then we 
had the set delivered to you. But it wasn't bought by a 
lady. By a gentleman." 

The walls, the floor, the whole room shook. All the 
worse because, underneath rny frantic reasoning, I had 
expected it. But a reply had to be made, something, any- 
thing. 

"Oh?" 

Mr. Valiant was jocose. 

"Hardly a customer of yours. An admirer, I'd say." 

I knew what the name must be, but did I have the 
strength, would it be too stupid, should I risk still an- 
other hope, from the few chips of it remaining, upon a 
description of the man? 

No. It could not be accurate, the odd request might 
conceivably become in itself an added threat to Jay, and 
anything I now found could only grow progressively 
more horrible. 

Speaking by rote, from a remembered role in this office 
and only this morning, already an age ago, I said: 
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"No, not an admirer. I wanted something special to dis- 
play a new line of creams the salon has been experiment- 
ing with, and I asked Mr. Ravoc to use his best judg- 



ment." 



"You have it right," said Mr. Valiant. "Mr. Jay Ravoc." 

"Yes," I said. "It's purely a business matter I'd forgot- 
ten for a moment. Thank you, Mr. Valiant. That was 
all." 

But that was not all. He was still there. 

"How would you like a large order of similar sets, 
Mrs. Hepworth? These we have are each individually de- 
signed, handmade, of course, and rather expensive. But 
if you want something for your new line, unique, but 
in a large lot, I think we could fill your order, at a very 
good price." 

"I haven't reached that stage yet, Mr. Valiant," I told 
him. "This first order was a tentative thing. When this 
line is ready for the market, I'll call you again." 

Silence came back into the office as we hung up, quiet- 
ness that filled and overflowed the room. He had simply 
taken it with him from the shop, prepared it or had it 
prepared, then brought it back to be wrapped and de- 
livered. Without much concealment. There was now at 
least one point in the process at which he could be iden- 
tified with certainty, the shop, and probably there were 
more. Actually, he had made no effort at subterfuge. 
Merely omitted a message, a personal card. 

No real evasion had been necessary. Just the opposite. 
He wanted me to know. But he thought it better to be 
careful strangers did not 

And still, why? There are only one or the other of 
two motives behind all such sudden onslaught: calculated 
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greed, or an eruption from those subterranean forges and 
furnaces where a thing I used to think of as love was 
always being made, and often made wrong. This hardly 
related to money. Therefore it must be the other, some 
blast of jealousy, senseless to me. But not to Jay. He had 
made that brief, startling, disjointed reference to the dead 
Barna, And another mystifying allusion to my interest in 
attending that dinner for the scarred and blemished. 

Why shouldn't I be interested? I had long ago come 
to know that half the patrons of the salon were haunted 
by a dread of invisible flaws, nonexistent defects, mag- 
nified handicaps, age, plainness, sometimes even youth, 
nightmares that were psychological, not physical It was 
just common sense to know about this business I am in, 
the ghosts we exorcise, the jars and bottles and cartons 
and phials of reassurance they took away. And who would 
know better than those to whom the fear had size and 
shape that could literally be measured, maybe the reas- 
surance, too? 

Or so I thought, before ten disappointing minutes of 
the humdrum affair showed I had been mistaken. 

Now, though, even I could see this was the simplest 
kind of self-deception. Then, and now. 

That reassurance I wanted to know about was not for 
my customers. It was for me. Why I needed it was clear 
enough, now. I had felt it then. 

This was Jay's doing, and his alone. Belle Griscom was 
not out of his past. She was his present and future. I was 
the past. They wanted me out of their lives. He had de- 
cided to cut me completely away from them, and had 
taken that drastic way of doing it, not caring whether 
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the warning gift injured me or not, knowing I could not 
afford to strike back. 

Trying to look at it, for the first time without senti- 
ment, I saw that I could not afford to retaliate, or even 
let it become known. My standing, the large business of 
the salon, the relationship there had once been between. 
Jay and myself, this kind of a spotlight thrown upon them 
would be too much to endure. They were safe. And they 
knew it. She understood this business, and Jay understood 
me. 

They were just a little bit too safe. Their adventure 
had strong overtones of blackmail, and that was not safe 
for me, either. But stronger than that, they seemed so 
safe this in itself gave me a new kind of emotion that 
had not been in their easy calculations. Rage. 

I might risk anything and everything to stop them cold 
with one crippling blow they would remember forever. 
Why not? I have always been romantic, myself, and I 
also appreciate humor. Let Jay go and take with him 
still another one of those crude but hilarious episodes to 
remember us by, the funniest souvenir in his entire boyish 
collection, my police charge of felonious assault against 
both of them. 

I regretted not having allowed Dr. Dwight to go ahead 
with that suggestion when he made it. But the sentimental 
oversight could be repaired now. Call. Tell him to go 
ahead. 

The untouched jar I had extended to Jay's new love 
stood there still, in the center of my desk. Once more, 
I uncapped it. The smooth surface, bland and white, 
showed nothing. It merely writhed with a thousand hate- 
ful suggestions, all of Jay Ravoc. I knew too well what 
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I had seen in him, only the vivid best, in occasional un- 
thinking moods, moments of robust gaiety that gave the 
illusion he had something larger, a generous spirit. Now 
all of that had disappeared, swallowed up in the other 
person I had also known was there, the man who never 
relaxed, never stopped moving forward along his own 
path, not for a moment, always sparkling and always 
hard, like a deadly, floating iceberg. Snowy and white 
where visible, and utterly obliterating, where invisible. 
Like this, and now. 

My phone rang. Dr. Dwight wanted to see me. Fine. 
I wanted to see him. 

He nodded when he came in, but his question was per- 
functory. 

"How's the hand?" 

"All right," I said. He seated himself on the opposite 
side of the desk. "Has that material been analyzed?" 

"I have no report on it yet. But I have no doubt what 
it will be. Why?" 

"IVe changed my mind about reporting it to the au- 
thorities. I want the cream, the jar, everything, sent to 
the District Attorney. I want a criminal charge pressed 
against whoever did it." 

His eyes searched me, too thoughtfully, for a pause that 
was much too long. 

"Well, that's what I wanted to discuss with you. I've 
had a rather strange interview, Mrs. Hepworth. And I'm 
not sure I did the right thing." I merely waited. "In fact, 
Fm not sure how I ought to handle this, at all. The man 
was a special investigator for an organization Fm sure 
you've heard about. The Generous Heart. He was a Mr. 
Charles Talcott, and he showed me his credentials. He 
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seemed to know all about the burn you received this 
morning. That was why he came, in fact. Are you some 
sort of a patient, or a client of theirs, perhaps one of 
their advisers?" I merely shook my head. "He knew all 
about the matching set you received, the burn you got, 
told me his organization wanted to protect you, from 
yourself, if necessary, and rather pointedly asked me why 
I hadn't reported this matter to the police. How he knew 
I hadn't, I don't know. Maybe it was a guess. Maybe he 
did know. At any rate, I did say you had asked me not 
to make an official report, as yet, and that your account 
of it was simply that you had received the burn in the 
course of experimenting with a new line of face creams." 
He stopped, studying my eyes, my face, not certain of 
me, not sure of himself. "You do recall our conversation 
about how you got the injury?" I nodded. "Well, the 
explanation seemed harmless. At first. An easy way to 
get rid of the fellow without giving him any informa- 
tion of importance to anyone. But he seemed to reach a 
completely different conclusion. He was much impressed, 
and two or three times verified that you had, yourself, 
taken the responsibility for making that caustic cream. It 
gave me an uneasy feeling that it was anything but tri- 
fling. All the more so, since I know you had nothing to 
do with making that acid compound, and now you have 
decided to bring a criminal charge after all. I wonder. 
Do you see the position this may place both of us in?" 

I stared at him, not believing it, not grasping it, yet 
stunned. 

"I see. I can't bring any charge. You can be forced to 
admit, I could be compelled to repeat, that I claimed there 
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had been no attempt. I said I made that thing myself." 

Dr. Dwight emphatically overrode this. 

"It doesn't follow. The facts, Mrs. Hepworth, the facts 
are all that count, not the hysterical exclamations you 
made at the time, in pain and fright. But let me ask, do 
you know who sent you that gift?" 

I looked at him for a very long time, not seeing him 
at all, seeing only the bleak wastes of my own grief. 

"Yes. I know. It was sent by Jay." 

"By whom?" 

His demand was so sharp, I knew my faint voice had 
been audible, but no more. I tried again, but couldn't, 
this time, say the name, or even speak. Then finally I 
told him, still not clearly: 

"It doesn't matter." 

"It does if you want to protect yourself against this 
man. Jay, you said." 

I summoned a wintry smile, for some remote man I 
still remembered, fashioned out of ice and snow. 

"No. He won't bother me any more. He has made 
himself safe, and that is all he wanted. He will never 
even see me again." 

"Are you sure?" Dr. Dwight prodded. "There is no 
predicting what a psychotic wants, or will do next. Do 
you know who this Charles Talcott was, and what he 
wanted? Is he to be trusted?" 

I started to nod, then to shake my head, then froze 
without motion or feeling at all. 

"He is his partner. Or wants to be. In any case, it 
doesn't concern me any more. I don't know who he is. 
Or care." 

Dr. Dwight poked and thrust for a possible fracture. 
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"But they may care, that is the point. Yon will have 
to make that complaint, simply to protect yourself. If 
you don't, and don't make it now, they will feel they 
can do anything with impunity. I'll help you do it, my- 
self. And thank God you made those first absurd state- 
ments to me, not to anyone else." He caught some flicker 
of expression in my face as I tried to recall some con- 
nected incident. Recent. "You haven't, have you? You 
haven't told anyone else that this cream was one of your 
own experiments?" 

The slow shake of my head was an automatic reflex, 
not in denial, but in wondering admission that I had. 

He knew what I was about to say, but I told him, just 
the same. 

"Yes. Just a few minutes ago, I called the jeweler 
about it. To ask. I told him I wanted the set to display 
a new line." 

Dr. Dwight looked suddenly tired. But not as tired and 
gray as I felt, myself. 



CHAPTER X 



jay ravoc 



I never knew there were so many red traffic lights in the 
whole country as those I saw during the first half of my 
drive up to the city. Every time I thought I had a new 
and better slant on the quarrel with Shana, the evasive 
talk with Vincent, with the investigator, this time the 
right perspective, feeling I even had the right answer fin- 
ally, and knew exactly what had to be done about it, 
and the sooner the better, there was another stop light 
at a crossing, and I sweated through still another wait. 
But after the first half of the trip in, during which I had 
all these answers, each time a different one, I settled down 
to do some serious thinking. 

They were all interested in one thing, though other 
matters also held their attention. All three of them, even 
Shana,, wanted Campaign Consultants to take on Gen- 
erous Heart. Why? This agency had always been small, 
relatively, very old and obscure, and never with any ap- 
parent "future much larger than it had when it first began, 
away back in the last century. 

Then, it had been the usual missionary affair, started by 
a sociological parson ahead of his times, carried farther by 
a couple of enthusiastic reformers, and backed by a co- 
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terie of reluctant converts, all wealthy, conscripted into 
dutiful but chilly service for this cause they owned, and 
since they owned it, it was respectable. It had always 
been a closed corporation, a pet charity not endowed with 
much, not asking for much, not doing much. Until now. 

Now, suddenly, it was making this major bid. Why? 
These old institutions, running on the momentum of their 
investments, under the direction of habit-ridden relics, 
have had miraculous rejuvenations before. But they have 
also, and more often, been looted before. 

On liquid resources alone, they rarely have much to 
offer in the way of loot. Still, maybe it would seem worth 
bagging to those making the try. Or perhaps, and still 
more likely, that's where Campaign Consultants came in. 
We had been elected to stage a drive. That would bring 
in a haul worth taking. 

But why us? There were nearly a score of other pro- 
fessional fund r'aisers. Why CC? 

We did have a reputation, for one thing. In the field, 
CC's methods and standing could be compared with those 
of any client institution, no matter how conservative. CC 
and Generous Heart, with the traditions generally attrib- 
uted to that cause, would make a good combination. If 
its present bid to widen the appeal and streamline the 
work could be accepted as on the level. 

But there was something about the way this proposi- 
tion had been put to Vincent that had him frightened, 
not sold. Stanley, too, according to him. And now even 
Shana, who didn't know the difference between a can- 
nister drive and a report breakfast. How could she be 
even remotely concerned, in Generous Heart or any other 
agency, except possibly as a contributor, a volunteer? 
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There was nothing in any of this to suggest a legiti- 
mate resurrection. The first sign of life, whenever a dodo 
woke up, always came in the form of a query about the 
percentage we charged. And after that, satisfied we didn't 
work on a percentage basis, we heard nothing except the 
amount it would be agreeable to have us raise for them^ 
exactly how to go about raising it, and whose feelings 
positively must not be outraged by getting the wrong 
place at the opening dinner, or maybe it was somebody's 
middle initial accidentally left out of the campaign sta- 
tionery. There had been none of these familiar signs, in 
this move the agency was now making. That left only 
a confidence operation, strictly for loot, as the logical an- 
swer. There could be no other. It had to be that. 

But this one was a little different. A lot different. And 
I thought I had known them all. That they had sold 
themselves to Shana, I found impossible to imagine, either 
how or why, though I had to accept it. She had been 
clear enough about the contract. Sign it, Jay. I 'wmt you 
to. That was her first, her real request, in spite of chang- 
ing her mind and withdrawing it, later. 

And Vincent's vote. Sign, guy. 

And Griscom, / feel you can be convinced, too, 'when 
you talk this over 'with your associates. 

All of this added up to something different from those 
petty frauds and overloaded benefits, strictly personal, 
those planless embezzlements or those short, furtive raids 
familiar to philanthropy, as to all other big industries. 
This was more than the usual stealthy grab made by a 
deft, quick hand. There was something in that hand, this 
time, a cold and tangible weapon. It made no effort at 
concealment. The opposite, in fact. Whoever held the 
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weapon wanted me to know it was there, openly dis- 
closing it, at the same time indicating it would be both 
healthier and less embarrassing to pretend it wasn't there. 

But it was there. Businesslike, vicious. Vincent was 
right, that a calculated wrecking action would strip us 
of clients, leave CC an outcast among fund raisers. Pro- 
vided the attacking publicity outweighed or jammed our 
own. A year ago, I would not have dreamed that was 
possible. But now, with a commercial revivalist on every 
street, and every client correspondingly more sensitive to 
the risk of a stampede, I was not so sure. Every saint in 
the trade had his corps of press agents. And professional 
investigators, as Vincent put it. 

And all of them drew upon the acquiescence of fright- 
ened captives, like Vincent. Or was he, himself, an active 
and willing accomplice in this shakedown? And Shana? 
It was past belief, but true, that in a way she also now 
accused and threatened me. She had plainly alluded to 
my making another try at ruining her face, with God 
knows what imaginary pins stuck into a wax figure, prob- 
ably on Halloween. Another try? Unbelievable nonsense. 

But there again, it was not meant to be believable. It 
was meant to be unbelievable, so that I would all the 
more clearly feel the simple, crushing force of the threat. 
But Shana? 

It was not possible she had any part, knowingly, in this 
dispassionate, expert, daylight stick-up. Or was it possi- 
ble? A lot of her life was unknown to me, much of her 
very personality was obscure. Why didn't she divorce this 
husband of hers, supposed to be incurably psychopathic? 
I had never seen him, nor had anyone I knew. There 
might be none at all, or maybe he existed, too much so. 
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and had never been really missing, with none of his brains 
missing, either, just put together wrong. A five-to-ten- 
year sentence in a penitentiary, with a recent release, 
could easily account for his absence, until now, and his 
sudden reappearance. Back in business. 

And who was Barna? Shana was Shana. Her profile 
might be the same, viewed from either side, but the re- 
verse features, in these new, glaring lights, showed star- 
tling differences. 

Then how much did they want? What would buy 
them off? That was simple. They wanted that contract 
signed between CC and Generous Heart. For one cam- 
paign only, according to Vincent. But that one campaign, 
with sharpshooters out for a fast buck, could also sink 
us. A backfire might cause more damage than anything 
they themselves thought up as a threat. And if we still 
floated, why shouldn't they decide to come back for an- 
other raid? Then go for a bigger package in a still greater 
steal? 

I crossed the bridge and drove down the highway, 
feeling somber and savage. But also, with some of the 
pieces at last sorted out, a little more set. Though I could 
still think of no way to deal with any of these circling, 
hovering, shadowy, vulturous questions and misgivings. 
Somebody wantedi to see me crippled or paralyzed with 
indecision, then tear a chunk out of CC, that much was 
clear. But who? 

Shana? Vincent? Haley? Talcott? Stanley? Griscom? 
Or all of them? And perhaps still others, unknown? 

I started to turn in at a garage I sometimes used when 
parking near Sham's salon, but at the last second had 
another thought, and went by. She knew I used It, so 
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did Vincent, anyone might know. Every normal move 
was a potential danger, now, every friend must be held 
as a stranger, every stranger had to be viewed as a po- 
tential enemy. 

A couple of blocks from the salon I found a garage 
I had never used before, and drove in. Then I walked 
back. It was one of those clear, crisp, cool afternoons 
meant for better things. But it wouldn't be used for any 
such. And no day could be, for some time. 

I entered the salon and glanced at the girl behind the 
reception desk, walking past her as usual, though I half 
expected her to display some new, cold, guarded vigi- 
lance. But she didn't, giving me instead only the usual 
quick srnile. 

The door of Shana's office was closed, which ordinarily 
it was not. Without knocking, I stepped inside. 

She sat at that small, petal-shaped desk, but now her 
head rested on top of it, buried in her arms. Her head 
came up, shocked, and then the shock deepened, frozen 
in wariness, and fear. It was as though she had heard the 
faint snap lock of some invisible trap. Those impenetrable 
dark eyes watched me, through the wires of a huge non- 
existent cage. 

They were different eyes, and I had never looked into 
them before. I stared back at her, feeling some buried 
nerve-end cut and bleeding, but also feeling remote and 
curious, not too surprised, everything thinly filmed with 
rage. 

Of course she was trapped. And knew it. It was not 
in the books for me to get the outlines of the picture 
quite so soon. Not for a while. Not until after I had 
signed, after the campaign, and after the stuff had been 
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delivered. For me to guess, beforehand, that spoiled the 
smoothness of their arrangements, and what was worse, 
spelled danger. 

Her voice was a whisper. She said, crazily: 

"You're here." 

I came over to the desk, showing the alert interest re- 
served for the most tedious conferences known to the 
business. 

"Of course I'm here. You asked me to sign a contract, 
didn't you? Well, where is it?" 

"Jay." 

"Yes?" I gave her plenty of time, but she simply shook 
her head. And her arms stretched slowly toward me across 
the top of the desk, until her hands rested, palms down, 
in the center of it. There, an open silver jar of cream 
stood between them. The gesture was helpless, and hope- 
less, and that fright in her dazed eyes smoldered with 
more than fright, wilder than panic, and darker than de- 
spair. And I would have stopped, I might have been 
touched. But now, a corner of this new picture, always 
there under the old and familiar one, fell suddenly and 
easily into the clear, strange, logical lines of its different 
perspective. I said, "I couldn't believe you had an active 
interest in Generous Heart, but of course you do. It 
serves the violent insane. Barna was a client, and I think 
you knew him. And I think you actually do have a hus- 
band named Derek. He has been serving time as a crim- 
inal psychopath, but he was recently released. You also 
know an investigator for the Generous Heart named Gris- 
com. Three people, all in a single agency. Three people, 
you knew them all, and that is more than coincidence. 
That's a gang." 
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Her voice was less than a whisper. Scarcely a breath. 



< 

"And Vincent hinted at something more than a reor- 
ganization in Generous Heart. They now have a crooked 
treasurer by the name of Charles Talcott. Is he a friend 
of yours, too? You, Griscom, this Derek comedian, the 
three of you have taken over the whole damn thing, 
you've already cleaned it out, and now it's occurred to 
somebody that CC can raise you another, still bigger jack- 
pot. Where's the contract for that campaign supposed to 
modernize the Generous Heart? Griscom said the agency 
wanted to broaden its support. A good idea. For him. 
For all of you. Well, don't be bashful. Let's talk over the 
terms. What kind of a campaign we'll put on. When we 
begin, how long it's to run. And the size of the target. 
That especially." 

The breath was stronger, and now a spark of anger 
began to smolder behind the fright. 

"Jay." 

"How much do you want?" 

"Jay, please, please." 

"How much do you want? Just to start with? This 
first campaign?" 

"Jay, listen to me." 

"What a drive. I've got a slogan, and a symbol The 
Generous Heart Is as Big as Our Blackjack.' Rampant on 
a field of double crosses." 

Her hands drew together, cupped about the small silver 
bowl. She raised and extended it. 

"Thank you for everything/' she said. "You can have 
it back. And the other one. But you needn't have come 
here." 
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"Why shouldn't I? Aren't we in business together?" 

"You didn't have to send them in the first place. I told 
you I wouldn't interfere. I wouldn't have, even without 
these." 

"Without what?" 

"This." 

I looked at the thing in her hands, for the first time 
really seeing it, and recalling she'd thanked me for some 
gift I hadn't sent. 

"Is that my present? What the hell is it?" 

"Don't you know?" 

"Face cream. A very nice jar. But I didn't send it. 
Aren't we getting pretty far off the subject?" 

She still extended that damn thing, earnestly, like a 
prize she'd won, and I noticed she'd cut and bandaged 
two of her finger tips. 

"I don't think we are. This cream is really different, 
Jay. Just feel it." 

"All right, I'll take your word for it. But getting back 
to Generous Heart. There won't be any campaign. Not 
by CC. And I'm going to make it my business that some 
good accountants go over the books of that agency. And 
my own firm. Both." 

She still held out that silver jar. 

"Just touch it," she said, her voice soft, but edged. 

"Thanks, I never use the stuff. Can't you talk sense? 
Do you understand that I won't sign that contract, and 
what those CPA's are certain to find? The shortages. Your 
take. And your friends' take." 

She ignored this. 

"Are you afraid? I don't blame you. How do you think 
I felt?" 
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"Afraid of what?" I asked. But her haunted, stricken 
eyes stopped me, drew my own attention back to the 
jar she still extended, the perfectly smooth white surface 
of its cream. "Hell, it looks good enough to eat. I will 
eat it, if it's holding up our business talk." 

I pushed my forefinger down into the stuff and dug 
up a scoop of it and was about to have myself a small 
bite, just to see what it actually did taste like, when 
a lot of things happened all at once. She jumped and 
grabbed my arm, letting the bowl fall with a clatter, 
and screamed. 

"Jay, don't. Oh, God, don't touch it." 

"What's the matter now?" I said. "I thought" 

She tore a sheet of tissue from a pad on the desk and 
removed the dab of grease, used another sheet, then picked 
up the phone. 

"It's acid," she said, and into the receiver, "Send for 
Dr. Dwight. Tell him it's an emergency." 

"Wait a minute. What do you want a doctor for?" 

"You've been burned." 

"The hell I have. I was wrong about Generous Heart. 
You don't own it. You're one of their big donors, direc- 
tors, and display cases. Maybe you all are." 

"Jay, I tell you that stuff is a caustic acid." 

I studied the finger. It was still there, and looked and 
felt the same. Or did it feel a little different, itching for 
a second, and then suddenly hot? I moved away from the 
desk. She could be right. 

"All right, but keep that doctor out of here. I want 
to talk to you, I'll run some water on this. It" 

There was another small but forceful shriek. 

"Don't Jay. That's sulphuric." 
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"111 just-" 

"That makes it worse." 

I came back to the edge of the desk, looked at her, 
stared at that damned jar. No question, I could feel some- 
thing: where that cream had been. It smarted. 

O 

"Where did you get that stuff?" I demanded. She 
seemed to be trying to speak, but didn't. "Is that the 
gift you've been talking about? Is that what you're try- 
ing to say?" She nodded, still mute, shivering, appearing 
to shrink, more tragic than ever. "If you think I sent it, 
you must be" I began, but decided that would lead no- 
where, and broke it off. "Where did you get that idea? " 

She reached down into a wastepaper basket beside the 
desk and handed me some torn and crumpled wrapping 
paper. I smoothed it out. The label, that of a gift shop, 
had my name on it as the buyer and sender, though it 
was printed in block letters, not written. I looked up at 
her. 

"Just that," she said. "No card, nothing. There were 
two of those jars." 

I dropped the wrapping paper on the desk, and rubbed 
my finger, which stung and had a blister coming on, and 
thought. Not much light came through. 

"Two of them?" I asked, and remembered. "What hap- 
pened to the other one? Did you get any of it, yourself?" 
She extended her hand, silently, and I saw those strips of 
adhesive on her finger tips. Not cuts, after all, but burns. 
Maybe. But maybe, too, this was some more of the same. 
A story like this, if somebody cared to use it, would fix 
me fine. A real help to CC and myself. In sinking me. 
The threat was such gibberish it couldn't help but stick. 
It was poisonously alive, hotter than the acid itself. I 
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looked at Shana, examining her shocked face, and heard 
an echo of Griscom's voice. Morbid outbursts, particu- 
larly from women. Lurid accusations. And something 
about / hope you can reconcile your differences and iron 
out these -fantastic suspicions, before my official charge 
is made. I said, calmly, "Is that your story? To the news- 
papers, perhaps to the cops?" 

She shivered more violently, and leaned against the 
desk, bracing herself against it, but did not sit down. 
She neither shook her head nor nodded. It moved in a 
crazed little bobbing motion, and her voice was a torn 
rag. 

"Forgive ine t Jay." 

"Is that it?" 

"No. I almost did. I would have, but I didn't. No." 

"But you will. So the question still is, how much do 
you want? You've got a good one, no question. With 
more to come. How much?" 

"Forgive me, Jay. Forgive me." 

"For what? A friendly little shakedown? Forget it. 
How much?" 

She sank very slowly back into her chair, then, mak- 
ing a sound between a moan and a sob. And then her 
head rested on the desk. I looked around, vaguely, as a 
man walked in. I had never seen him before. 

He looked at Shana, myself, the disarray on the desk. 

"You sent for me," he told Shana, and she raised her 
face, nodded, sought for a voice but didn't quite have 
one, in a situation that may have been planned, but now 
was clearly out of control. He turned to me. "What's the 
matter?" 

I didn't bother with that, at all. He was stocky, gray- 
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ing, poised, keen. Maybe Griscom. Maybe Derek. Maybe 
anyone. I asked: 

"Who are you?" 

"Dr. Dwight. Who are you?" I didn't reply, still sizing 
him up. Anyone can invent a name, adopt a profession, 
assume a role. His gaze went to the desk, the paper, the 
jar with the wedge of cream missing, some of it still 
smeared above the top. "Has somebody been using that?" 

Shana spoke at last, in a quiet phrase that sounded very 
fall 

"He didn't know." 

It meant something they both understood. The fellow 
looked at me with interest. 

"Are you Mr. Ravoc?" 

I nodded, a thousand miles away from this. 

"Are we all here?" I asked. "Shall we get down to that 
contract? Which, by the way, I still won't sign." 

Shana hysterically snapped at me. 

"Jay, stop it. This isn't you. Stop it." 

"What contract?" asked Dr. Dwight. Neither of us re- 
plied, and he went on, "Mrs. Hepworth wasn't expecting 
you, Mr, Ravoc. I wasn't so sure, myself." We still said 
nothing. He looked at my hand, saw the blister, and 
showed a faint smile. "How does it feel?" 

"All right." 

"So I see. Want something on it?" I shook my head. 
"Mrs. Hepworth wasn't so lucky* Her contact with it 
lasted longer, and she used water, besides." 

This was not going off the way my forecast had it. I 
had overlooked a point, or it had not yet been reached, 
or there may have been a miscalculation somewhere. 

"Who sent that junk?" I demanded. When neither of 
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them answered, I went on reasonably, "I know you say 
you thought it came from me. That's the name on the 
wrapping paper. But who actually did concoct it, and 
send it?" They still said nothing, both of them staring 
at me, Shana in something like dread, Dr. Dwight in con- 
centrated thought. I finally told them, speaking calmly, 
but meaning it, "There's no use trying to throw me off 
the track, and I won't be stopped. I intend to find out. 
I already know the name of the shop, and that's where 
111 start But no matter how it was done, or who made 
that stuff, I'll trace it. I'll trace the sender, I promise 
you, and he'll get the full course. Well? Say something. 
I should think you'd be as anxious as I am." 

They looked at each other, and presently Dr. Dwight 
remarked: 

"At first, Mrs. Hepworth claimed she had made that 
chemical compound, herself." 

"What?" 

"So she said, when I treated her. For obvious reasons. 
I didn't believe it, myself, but that's what she said." 

"Why?" I looked at her, seeing the stunned appeal of 
her mute face. "You didn't make it, did you, or have it 
made?" She didn't have to say anything to that. "Then 
why on earth say so?" But it came through all at once, 
a little late, but hard. I saw why. For the first time that 
day I felt that an enormous balance wheel, no bigger than 
my life, had been smoothly and steadily gathering mo- 
mentum, but now it began to slow, then stop, and after 
another long moment, start to turn in reverse. Smaller 
wheels and gears followed after it. Now, moving in this 
direction, the contour of these actions showed still a dif- 
ferent purpose, another presence, an even more alien land- 
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scape. But there were familiar faces in it. I stared some 
more at Shana. "I see." 

I heard Dr. Dwight, and although my thoughts lagged 
behind the words, I began to register them, mechanically 
to add them up. 

"Yes. And an investigator, a man named Talcott, came 
to me shortly after I treated Mrs. Hepworth. I revealed, 
Fm afraid unwisely, that she had insisted the corrosive 
product was of her own making." 

I stared at him, and away beyond him, in the stillness 
that held the room. That would be Talcott, all right. 
Stanley's friend. And then I remembered Vincent telling 
me he's no friend of Stanley's. Stanley's afraid of him, I 
think. Perhaps Vincent, too. 

They had a story, all right. But that still didn't seal it 
off. 

"To heH with him," I said. "There's the shop itself. I 
can trace the stuff from there." There was no response 
to this. Instead, they merely watched me, in uneasy si- 
lence. "Well? Some clerk at the store, maybe the owner, 
somebody there can identify the buyer and nail this fel- 
low to the wall. Simple enough, it seems to me." 

They both hesitated, then Dr. Dwight said: 

"The man who actually bought these jars could be 
identified, I suppose. But it's not that simple." 

In a faint, crisp voice, as though knowing this was a 
drearn, but it was happening to somebody else, Shana told 
me: 

"You see, I tried to trace the package, myself. And I 
told the manager I had ordered the jars, to demonstrate 
a new line the salon was putting on the market, made 
according to a formula of my own." 
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I sat down, for the first time since Fd reached the 
office. A squeeze play, and they were actually putting it 
through. God knows how. With our own help, too. The 
best touches, in fact, had been put in by us, though the 
essence of the racket was all theirs. Pressure on me, then 
pressure on Shana. And wherever we cracked, wherever 
we panicked, wherever we were smug, evasive, or just 
plain stupid, that was where another blade sank in, and 
to the hilt. 

This must be the way they had reached Vincent, and 
gotten to both Stanley and Haley. 

Dr. Dwight was speaking to me again. 

"I don't understand this, I don't know what it is all 
about, Mr. Ravoc. But I am afraid another attempt may 
be made to injure Mrs. Hepworth. Perhaps in some other 
form. She doesn't seem to believe this, in spite of what's 
happened. I hope you can convince her, and I hope you 
can do something to prevent more attacks. I don't know 
the purpose, and neither does Mrs. Hepworth, apparently. 
But I do know it is serious." 

I looked around, at Dr. Dwight, at the jar, then blindly 
at Shana. There were too many points at which this scav- 
enger ring could attack, and without risk. They could 
strike anywhere, at any time, by any means. And they 
could go to any lengths. They already had. 

There was a lot of money in it, for them. They would 
be quite safe, with the professionals to guide the naturals, 
in going the very limit. 

It was too much. If I were in this alone, I might take 
it. But I was not. 

"I know what it's about," I said. "And you're right, 
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it is serious. Somebody wants me to sign a contract. All 
right, it'll be taken care of. I'll sign." 

I heard the faint, quick intake of Shana's breath, and 
then no other sound. Her intent eyes watched me from 
shadowy depths, probing, testing, irresolute, not able to 
read some unfamiliar thing. Dr. Dwight, not understand- 
ing any of it, merely waited for me to go on and ex- 
plain. 

Then Shana issued a small, casual judgment. 

"No. I think I see this, Jay. Don't sign. You are not 
going to sign. You aren't. You won't." 



CHAPTER X! 



jay ravoc 



I was not quite sane when I parked the car around the 
corner from the Generous Heart address, and walked in 
the soft, clear light from the street lamps and shop win- 
dows of early evening, among a few other passers-by, to- 
ward the entrance of the building. The place was a big 
one, a towering bulk among other bulks in the Grand 
Central area, a massive checkerboard of dark-and-bright 
rectangles rising into an unseen sky. 

Shana had told me the details of her interview -with 
Belle Griscom. The name was too familiar. And the 
woman's shocked alarm at being shown the sulphate prep- 
aration, her instant flight, pointed starkly to her knowl- 
edge of it. Somehow, she and her husband's timing had 
gone wrong. But she had grasped its meaning at once. 

The heavy silver jar was in my pocket now, the second 
of the two in the set, and it had the weight of molten 
lead. 

To kill whoever originated that attack on Shana, this 
thought had become a raging hunger. And I knew that 
some day I would fulfill it. With one half of me, I 
knew it, and in moments that came in blinding streaks, 
like bunched lightning, that part of me had control over 
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all the rest. But then there was another half that stayed 
Icy and methodical, never totally stunned or blinded, and 
in the longer moments when this personality prevailed, 
incessantly balancing one risk against another, weighing 
issues and people, I knew that a personal killing was a 
luxury I could not afford, a spree I would not, as a 
healthy person, be able to survive. 

I had no assurance that Griscom, alone, had called the 
signals for this play. Without him, Shana might still be 
hit with anything, at any moment, at any place, and the 
next time perhaps fatally. I already knew Charles Talcott 
and Griscom's wife were also promoting this. And there 
could be others. I had to give Vincent a long thought 
and a very big question mark. And Haley Robbins. And 
even Stanley, however nebulous. 

I had to think of them all, and realize that any wrong 
move would blow the works, myself first, and then Shana 
in the repercussions certain to follow. And that meant see- 
ing a man about a contract between Generous Heart and 
Campaign Consultants. Signing it, in fact, regardless of 
Shana's romantic illusions that I was a hero, and could 
buck this racket singlehanded. 

They had me cold. And isolated. From the city police, 
since there was a framed hit-run homicide ready and wait- 
Ing to be hung around my neck, with even Shana blocked 
against bringing a charge, boxed in by her own wild state- 
ments about the source of that corrosive. From my part- 
ners, not knowing which of them to trust. From my pro- 
fessional colleagues, who, unless their own firms had al- 
ready been similarly squeezed for a pay-off, would hardly 
believe in the violence of the raid, and if they did be- 
lieve, would certainly hesitate before risking the same. 
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Tonight, whatever happened, I had to keep myself in 
hand. Just talk to Griscom, look him over, if possible feel 
out the size and probable course of the operation. Sound 
him out about the actual work of Generous Heart and 
discuss the terms, the goal of a drive he had in mind. 
Then put the last signature on a contract for Campaign 
Consultants to handle it. And after that, wait. And hope. 

I had phoned that afternoon, not giving my name, to 
ask about office hours, and a possible appointment with 
Mr. Griscom. Whoever answered, a woman, gave the 
mechanical information that the agency was open on a 
twenty-four-hour basis, and that Mr. Griscom could be 
seen without an appointment at any time, often returning 
after supper, sometimes staying until midnight. 

He had urged me to look him up when I returned to 
the city, and it was now plain I had no other choice. 
Why not, but do it by surprise? 

The big main-floor lobby was quiet, but not deserted. 
The listing on the building directory showed only, "Gen- 
erous Heart 416." Green lights showed on the floor- 
marks of two out of eight elevator shafts, a third car 
down and waiting. 

I took it to the fourth floor, where I found myself 
alone in the long tiled corridor. At one end of it, the 
frosted glass of the agency glowed with the lighted of- 
fice, a single pane outlining only the number and the 
name. I turned the knob, and walked in. 

The waiting room was small, holding only one person, 
a man behind a switchboard and a desk. Three other doors 
in the suite were closed, their frosted panes all dark. No 
Griscom. I looked again at the receptionist, heavy set, 
around forty, with the sleeves of his shirt rolled up, a 
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rumpled necktie loosened about an open collar, tangles 
of curly black hair sprouting everywhere except from 
his face, which would always need another shave, and 
his head,, a permanent clearing in the wilderness. A half- 
eaten sandwich rested in paper wrappings at one side of 
the desk. He gave me a blank but guarded examination, 
then a high, woodwind voice made an effort to repeat a 
memorized question. 

"Who are you looking for you wanted to see some- 
body about?" 

"Griscom," I said. 

"Not here. He's out on a serious case. Was there a 
message you'd leave with me that I could take?" 

"When will he be back?" 

He thought this over for a while, and in the silence I 
heard something stir behind the desk. I looked down. Be- 
side the chair, and thrust from behind a corner of the 
desk, were the head and foreshoulders of a small dog. 
Smooth-haired, terrier, one big velvety patch of black 
over the left side of the head, the right side of the head 
white, with black polka dots. I snapped my fingers at 
him, and he set up a friendly commotion that included 
a bark. At the sound, the man behind the desk reached 
down and without looking at the dog found a silky ear, 
absently stroked it. 

I knew this combination. The dog, the gesture, the man. 
It was something I had seen before, forcibly recalled to 
me only recently. He was an eyewitness to the accident 
in the park. I would not have identified the dog without 
the man and his automatic caress, nor recognized the man 
without the dog. 
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"Mr. Griscom won't be back tonight," he said. "Not 
for another hour, maybe later." 

I looked up, only then trusting myself to return my 
attention to the man. Michael Anders, And the dog's 
name? He had one, something wild, by the incongruity 
of it. Battler? Slugger? No. KO. But I knew, as I studied 
the owner, that he did not have the slightest recognition 
of me, any more than I had at first felt for him. 

I had been dealt something good, not a strong hand, 
but at least one high card. How should I play it? He 
had been bribed, and then to keep him in line, he had 
been hired. 

Safe, foresighted, and economical. But Anders was 
plainly slow in the head, I knew his story, he did not 
know mine, this one-way information gave me an edge. 
And he was alone. Being alone, he could not take a fast, 
forcing showdown. He might break. There was plenty of 
time to get an affidavit that would tear the hit-run frame 
wide open. Good, though it might be messy for every- 
one, including myself. And it would hardly be decisive. 
Just possibly there was some better way to use this thing. 
Or was there? The opening I had was small, and time 
was short. 

"I'll wait," I told Anders, but then I stood there, 
steadily regarding him, not moving toward the room's 
single lounge for callers. He didn't like this, and started 
to say something, then uneasily subsided. I lit a cigarette, 
and he shifted uncomfortably in the swivel chair. Idly, 
I asked, "How's KO?" 

He was pleased, but startled. The high, thin, naive voice 
queried: 

"You know KO's name?" Then, when I gave no reply, 
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he tried again, with his own slow, unsettling afterthought. 
"How'd you know KO's name?" 

I stared, faintly smiling, piling more silence on his 
awakening uneasiness. My advantage was now something 
that had weight. I could feel it, pressing against him, 
flowing in rivulets over the soft crust of his life, search- 
ing everywhere for the dangerous points even he only 
half remembered, and therefore doubly realized were the 
least protected. Then I shifted the direction of the pres- 
sure, very slightly, and increased it. 

"Where's Fenner gone, Anders?" 

"It's an important case, he didn't mention who. Not 
exactly. Say, are you a friend of his?" Then a delayed 
fuse touched off something else. "Say, how do you know 
who I am? I don't know you. Have we met somewhere 
before?" 

He did not match the description of the delivery-man 
who had brought the package to the salon that morning, 
a morning that at this moment, up here in this peaceful 
anteroom, akeady seemed part of a vanished age. But he 
could have been used in some other step of the opera- 
tion. Somebody had first selected the set of empty silver 
jars. And for that, Anders would not have enough judg- 
ment. But then the loaded thing had been returned to 
the shop for gift wrapping and delivery. It was not clear 
whether this had been done by the same or a different 
man. The use of a second person would mask the con- 
tinuity of the whole performance. For such an errand, 
Anders seemed about right. It would not hurt to sound 
him. 

"Don't you remember this morning, Anders? The pack- 
age you brought to the jewelry store?" 
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He relaxed a little. But he was puzzled. 

"No. What about it? When I'm on nights, I sleep until 
noon. Yesterday afternoon I had a package to pick up 
some place and deliver there. But I didn't see you, either 
place. Why? Say, what did you say the name you're 
supposed to give me was?" Now, his resistance began to 
form a protective crust over his live suspicion and fears. 
"Say, who are you? What business is it of yours, anyway, 
you wanted to see Mr. Griscom about?" 

He hadn't revealed much, but that little had given me 
still more room in which to work. Hiring Anders was 
anything but the safety measure these technicians had in- 
tended it to be. I wouldn't, personally, send this idiot's 
apprentice to the store for a package of cigarettes. But 
maybe the Generous Heart grab was clicking so smoothly 
and strongly it was really safe, nothing could seriously 
threaten the hi-jackers now, and they knew it. 

But it was clear that Anders had, in fact, been used 
to return the charged cream to the jeweler's for final de- 
livery. 

"Maybe I didn't come up here just to see Griscom. 
Maybe I wanted to see you." 

"What?" 

"Maybe I wanted to check on the new investigator. See 
how you were making out." 

"What?" 

"What did you do T Anders, before it was decided the 
best way to take care of you was right here?" 

"What?" 

"What did you do before they explained what you 
really saw that night in Central Park? Before you had 
to be told it was the car with the people who stopped 
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that really killed the guy, not the gray car that got away, 
there wasn't any gray car? How did you make a living 
before that night you saw an accident in the park, and 
then you went to work here? And don't say what. All 
I want to hear is the kind of work you usually do." 

He had darting, hazel eyes that always came back to 
mine, but no matter where he looked, they saw nothing 
that helped. 

"I used to collect for some bankers," he said. That 
would be loan-sharking, and probably the peak of his 
career, though it couldn't have lasted. "How did you 
know about that night I happened to be up on the East 
Drive? That's where I always walk KO. How did you 
know about me and KO? You working for Mr. Griscom, 
too?" There was a note of hope, in this fog of wariness 
gathering about him. "He didn't tell me. n 

I debated this for a long, careful pause. 

"No." 

Anders sensed that the answer must be bad news, but 
he tried again to evade, or at least postpone it. 

"Just a friend?" 

I nearly laughed. But I didn't. Somebody's life was at 
stake in this contest. Not all of us could survive it. An- 
ders would be double-crossed and take a fall, but only 
as a minor casualty in a preliminary event. After that, 
there must be a decision between the principals. In that 
one, prison, bankruptcy, professional destruction, wrecked 
relationships, insanity, or even death awaited the losers. 
That could be Shana. Myself. I said: 

"No/' 

"You from that fellow in the D.A.'s office?" 
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The question held a faint suggestion of relief. I killed 
it. 

"No." 

He seemed to tense himself against a much less pleas- 
ant possibility before he asked, hesitantly, and in a muted 
voice: 

"Not from Mr. Talcott?" 

It was tempting to borrow this connection. It seemed 
strange that he should be afraid of Talcott. But he was 
probably Griscom's man, first, trained against too close 
contact with anyone else. 

"No. Use your head, Anders. Who would know about 
the felony rap they pushed you into better than the man 
who saw them doing it?" 

His eyes dilated, and his breath stopped. It had not 
occurred to him that cutting one harmless corner might 
call for shaving off another one so soon, this time with 
himself caught in the middle. Still, he knew his own peo- 
ple. The moment he saw it could be, he felt it must be, 
and had in fact already been done. But he could not 
think his way beyond the only job he knew about. His 
voice went high and challenging: 

"What felony, Mister? Not me. I saw what I saw." 

"Fin not talking about the park. The package." It felt 
curious, tightening my hold on the exposed center of his 
fears, deliberately twisting at the nerves, feeling the fright 
surge into panic. It was so easy. And the process already 
seemed so familiar. Almost normal "Fm talking about the 
stuff you delivered to the jewelry store. Now do you 
know who I am?" 

"The package? Why, what was in it?" I waited this 
one out. "Say, are you the boss arranging this drive we're 
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going to have? I didn't see you. I just asked for Mr. 
Beechwood, and he gave me the package. I thought he 
must be the guy running things up there. Where do you 
fit into the big campaign they're all talking about? You 
doing something special for Mr. Beechwood?" 

Vincent. The lights seemed to dim, through my sick 
rage, and I shivered with a fever. Vincent. Chronically in 
debt. He had assured me Stanley was in the clear on the 
accident. But he had never doubted Stanley's presence in 
the death car with Talcott. He had instantly seen and 
grasped the chance it gave him to reach Stanley first, 
and then with another twist to get at me. Vincent, the 
fool. What did he imagine guaranteed him in this jungle 
killing they were out to make? It was not in his char- 
acter even to understand the studied technique behind the 
hunt, let alone direct it. 

Except for our unbelievable, long-distance phone con- 
versation this morning, it was away out of character. But 
this morning's talk, that did fit with this. Perfectly. 

I saw Anders, watching me, more dismayed than ever 
at something he read in my attitude. 

"No. Mr. Beechwood is supposed to be working for 
me. But he made a mistake. If he's actually the man you 
saw. Describe him." 

"Why, just an average, ordinary, tall, medium-sized fel- 
low. He had a lot of wavy white hair. Why, what about 
that package? I didn't know what was in it, he just asked 
if I was the fellow from Generous Heart, and handed it 
to me." 

Vincent. Of the three others in the firm, only Vincent. 
I recited some facts to Anders, in a brisk monotone. 

"You delivered the package to Mr. Valiant, at the Art- 
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craft Studio on Madison Avenue near Fifty-eighth Street. 
It contained a deadly poison. How does it feel, to be the 
fall guy in a murder?" 

"You're crazy." 

I felt again the deadly burden, inert but alive t in the 
pocket of my coat. I looked at Anders, and then at KO, 
I noticed again the half -eaten sandwich lying in its paper 
on the desk. 

"Think so? I'll prove it to you." 

I took out the jar, extended it to him. He didn't move 
to take it. 

"What's that? I never saw it before." 

"Read what's on the bottom of it," I told him, and 
then turned it over, myself, showing the engraved shop 
mark. "Read it. What does it say?" 

In a wondering reflex, he complied: 

"Artcraft Studio. What of it? That's where I went, but 
I never saw that thing before. What is it?" 

I opened the sandwich and picked up a scrap of what 
seemed to be roast beef, uncapped the loaded silver con- 
tainer, dipped and rolled the meat in it. Then I bent 
down and offered the morsel to the alert, half-timid, half- 
friendly dog. 

"Watch what it does to KO," I said. "Just a few sec- 
onds." 

Anders was heavy, but not awkward. In one smooth, 
motion he crashed his chair backwards, scooped the dog 
into his arms, stood behind the desk holding it, his face 
dazed, terrified, furious. It showed a film of sweat, and 
his thin voice choked in the labor of breathing. 

"I'll kill you. Take that away. I'll kill you, Mister." 
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I straightened. Carelessly, but pointedly, I tossed the 
tainted food on the floor, at his feet. 

"You're not going to do anything, Anders. Except start 
running. That's all right with me. But figure it out for 
yourself. How far will you get?" 

The rage died out of him, in slow seconds, but none 
of the dismay. That stayed, and grew, and held him there. 

"I didn't know what was in that," he said. I looked at 
him, and waited. "I don't know anything about what that 
package had in it was supposed to be." I showed that I 
was patient, but not concerned with his story, either way. 
"I just picked it up and delivered it, like I was told, that's 
all." He began, stopped himself, then found the question 
he had to ask, and managed to get it off. "Has somebody, 
Jesus God, you said somebody got purposely lolled?" I 
said nothing, and here and there muscular patches of his 
solid frame began to quiver, then to shake. "Oh, God, 
you're one of them, yourself. You run it. Something went 
wrong. What do you want with me, I didn't even know 
was going on?" He hung in the silence, then a more vio- 
lent shudder hit him and he swayed forward, the voice 
a faint rustle of air. "Wait, Mister. They tried for you, 
and you think I did it. You're a patient wouldn't go for 
a proposition. Maybe you got a high-class record, you 
got some ideas of your own, maybe, and they decided to 
give you a nervous breakdown? That was your own sui- 
cide, and you think I sent the poison? Jesus God, no, 
not me, I don't even know about those things." 

Ghostly fingers began to count and recount the bones 
of my spine. 

"You don't know. But you hear." 

"Is it my fault I can't help answering calls on the 
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switchboard? Mistakes happen on any job, no matter 
who." 

I looked at him, feeling I was not here, neither was he, 
and as though my voice came from somebody slightly 
curious, faintly bored, very tired. 

"What kind of a breakdown happens to somebody 
who makes a bad mistake, delivering a package? Will 
they give you a personal treatment, or just turn you in?" 

He sensed, now, that the trouble I brought with me 
could be diverted to somebody else, that the worst of it 
might bypass him. It might even bring him a little luck. 
It had before. It might again. 

"Turn me in for what? I don't know about any rough 
stuff, Mister. We don't hurt people, only by accident. 
We help people think they got to kill somebody, their 
closest friend sometimes, and he realizes his friend can't 
see that way they might both get hurt. Besides, we don't 
usually handle a job like yours. I heard it might happen 
somebody got the wrong medicine in the dark for a sick 
friend, and then it was too late to save him no matter 
how hard they worked and worked. But I never heard 
they actually took any cases like that, it's too tricky. No 
poison." 

"You've heard of one now, and they built you right 
into it." I let him test that gaff again, before I pulled, 
bringing him with it, "I think they fitted you into the 
others, too." 

A fresh wave of tremors surged over him. The dog in 
his arms whined, gave a little howl, and then for a mo- 
ment he could only shake his head. 

"Not me. I never even tried. You got to know all the 
special ways how to handle those people having a nervous 
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prostration. I'm on the desk, right here, that's all. No 
cases. Yon think I know how to take care of a window- 
jumper? I can't even lean over the ledge." 

"What kind of a window-jumper?" 

"Any kind. Whoever it looks best for business. Which- 
ever way it pays. Repeaters. Beginners. On the level, or 
just a joke to scare somebody back to his right senses, 
so they won't pretend they're sick again. We help every- 
body, all kinds. Even when there's an accident, some be- 
ginner actually goes and does it, suddenly all his friends 
realize they were in his books, and he was in our books, 
and maybe they need help, themselves. So they book in 
here, and we help each other. But not me, I don't even 
have a license." 

The man did not know, himself, the meaning of this 
inferno he half revealed, but the ghost standing behind 
me blew an empty, airless breath into every last pocket 
of my body, brain, and souL 

"I think you need help yourself, Anders. But not that 
kind." He said nothing, both of us knowing this had al- 
ways been true about him, would always be true. "You 
could be fixed up better than this. Maybe you can be. 
Right now, maybe you can do something for yourself. I 
want somebody, Griscom or Talcott, to help out a friend 
of mine. This would have to be good. Something differ- 
ent. How about it? Are they good?" 

Anders moistened his lips, studying me with new eyes, 
seeing hope, but also danger. 

"You want to help Mr. Beechwood?" he asked. I 
showed I hadn't even heard him, and the high, croon- 
ing voice gave up this question for another one. "What 
kind of a case did you have in mind?" 
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"What do they handle most?" 

"Gas. Windows. Subways. Fires. Gun jobs. It all de- 
pends what kind of temporary insanity it's easiest your 
friend might be liable to get. You want to try and stop 
him committing suicide, or prevent him killing some other 
friend?" 

"What's the difference? " Then I added, trying a finesse, 
"She might do anything." 

"It wouldn't matter which, sometimes they try both," 
he admitted. Now he moved with clumsy caution to- 
ward a deal he felt was in the making, his personal safety 
and gain balanced against my own nameless purpose, bar- 
gaining in a roundabout approach he knew by instinct. 
"You said it was a lady you mentioned?" I was deaf, 
again. "That would be simple. One or two sleeping pills, 
wouldn't hurt a fly. But Mrs. Griscom, say it's her case, 
she calls an ambulance, it's an attempt. That kind of 
thing, it's always because some immoral love affair went 
wrong. The lady worries there might be a scandal, her 
family worries about this whole dangerous condition they 
didn't realize before. A lot of her friends with wives, 
they got reputations, big jobs, they're all nervous what 
might happen, too. So they all check in here, everybody 
co-operates to straighten things out, and the expert in 
charge of the case takes care of the details. Everybody 
breathes easier, the whole situation gets more wholesome. 
Works like a charm, nobody gets hurt, no fuss, no bother, 
and it's the same as guaranteed there won't be any more 
trouble with this party you had in mind," 

They were better than experts. I began to see they 
were performing charnel masterpieces. 
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"My friend's case is more serious. Maybe this is a gun 
job. What kinds do they handle best?" 

"All kinds. It would depend. You want to prevent a 
man shooting his business partner in the arm, maybe a 
flesh wound in the leg?" 

"Worse. The most serious possible." 

Anders had not really doubted I must be leading up 
to this. But he didn't like it. 

"I never before heard of any worse," he said. "Not 
around here." 

"You've heard about the big campaign they're putting 
on to raise a lot of money. Are they cutting you in?" I 
waited, giving him time to catch up. "Or were they cut- 
ting you out, the worst way?" 

His eyes tried to avoid mine, but always came back. 
I glanced with impersonal interest at the scrap of food 
lying between us on the floor. When I looked up, so did 
he. Hypnotically, he said: 

"Somebody kills himself, then tries for another party, 
besides." It was not a question. "That happens, no matter 
how hard they try to prevent it. Just recently a couple 
of beginners, new cases Mr. Talcott brought in from Res- 
titution, clean out of a clear sky one of them suddenly 
went and shot two of them, himself and a friend." 

Restitution. The name echoed. It was a large-scale con- 
science operation, necessarily secret. I remembered the 
two men who had backed it, the talk about an exact 
sum of money one of them fancied he had long ago em- 
bezzled, then returned it, and how difficult it would be 
to make such a conspicuous repayment, except through 
the kind of agency they were forming. I had turned down 
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their notion about needing a campaign. But somebody 
hadn't. Talcott. 

"How did it look? Good?" 

Anders was shocked. 

"Sure, this was on the level, why wouldn't it? Didn't 
you read about it?" While I was out of town I hadn't 
followed the city papers closely. "Mr. Griscom went 
wild. They had an argument still going on. Was it a 
dangerous waste, or more of a help, with the others? 
But anyway, that one was totally accidental, no ques- 
tion." 

"Who?" 

"Didn't you read, day before yesterday Johan Ides 
took this Joseph Pullen along with him, same time? Big 
embezzlement case. They knocked down twenty-six thou- 
sand four hundred twelve bills, but one of them was hold- 
ing out on the other." 

The names exploded. And the figure* I saw again the 
now dead Ides and Puilen, heard them again talking to 
me, again saw the office on that remote morning of our 
interview. For Ides, Talcott's pressure had been too much, 
For both of them it had been fatal 

But I also sensed another, a shadowy, colorless fourth 
person present, listening but saying little, in the back- 
ground of that scene in my office. Neither Vincent nor 
Haley. Stanley. 

"How much do you see of Mr. Thornhill?" I asked. 

"Who?" 

"Stanley Thornhill. When does he usually drop in, 
how often does he phone? How often do they call him, 
through the switchboard?" 

Anders started to shake his head. 
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"I don't know any patient by that name, nobody im- 
portant. Not yet." A new caution stopped and froze him. 
"If that's your friend needs a long rest, I didn't even 
hear that name you mentioned, but he was never around." 
The silence lengthened, as I appraised these sovereign 
remedies offered by Generous Heart. The recipe was 
harmless, aspirin for a headache, with the headache turn- 
ing instantly into cancer. Disaster always paid more. An- 
ders stirred, presently, and I heard him ask, "Is it all 
right if I get rid of this, Mister?" 

He indicated the fragment of his sandwich on the floor. 
My bluff. It had worked, showing what I already sur- 
mised, but now in a sharper light that revealed a trap 
with no release, no zone of safety, no escape. 

"Go ahead," I told him. 

He bent down and picked up the scrap, at the same 
time setting down the dog. Then he looked for a place 
to put it. The wastebasket was his first choice, but he 
saw the inquisitive little terrier following every move he 
made, and changed his mind. His next solution was to 
wrap the thing in the original paper bag containing the 
sandwich, but again he considered the questing, sniffing, 
bounding KO. The basket, he plainly decided, must be 
ruled out altogether. He pulled open a drawer of the 
desk, then closed it, not wanting it so close to himself, 
either. His gaze traveled around the small room, and 
found no place that would serve. 

"Fd better throw it out of the window," he said, 
and pulled up one of the room's two windows, tugging 
heavily as it rose in rasping jerks. He threw the bag far 
into the dim void of night. Then he started to pull the 
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window down again, but stopped, hands resting on the 
raised sash. "Say, that's funny." 

I saw him staring downward and I quietly crossed the 
room, to stand carefully just behind him. From our angle 
on the fourth floor we could see about half of the street 
below, and as I followed his gaze I watched a pale, faintly 
shining luxury coupe roll slowly to the next intersection, 
idle down at the corner and turn smoothly inward, stop, 
then evenly reverse and flow backward against the one- 
way traffic arrow to a second feathery halt against the 
curb, this time in the dimmer recess of the cross street. 
It was silvery, almost luminous even there, correctly 
parked and nosed in the right direction. Then as we 
watched, the car's left headlight went out. The other 
had not been on at all. And while the car turned and 
backed, there had been time to catch the frosty glitter 
of shattered glass still there in that headlight's darkened 
eye. 

"Yes?" I prompted Anders. ''What's strange?" 

"Nothing," he said. "For a minute I thought it might 
be somebody's car I knew. But he never uses it. Besides, 
he isn't expected back tonight," 

Then for a long interval we waited, watching the shin- 
ing coupe parked in the shadows, but no one got out 
of it or appeared anywhere on the street. It was clear 
no one would. The gray car and its driver were wait- 
ing, and I knew from that position the entrance to this 
building must be in plain sight. 

"I guess you were wrong," I said. 

Anders uneasily stirred, pulled down the window. 

"I guess so," he said, half convinced, but still disturbed. 

He could not be certain, as I was certain, we had seen 
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the death car. To him, it merely resembled the phantom 
coupe he had glimpsed once, only briefly, and then been 
ordered to forget. But I had followed it closely, for a 
distance, viewing it from a number of angles. It was the 
car, probably stolen, and with false plates, that had paced 
mine into the park, to the scene of the fatality, and after 
that sped on ahead of rne, through all the turns and twists 
leading to this. And even now still led the way. 

If the damaged headlight had not been repaired, not 
even the broken glass, then nothing else had been re- 
stored, either. Why not? And why was it down there 
tonight with the driver plainly intent on business con- 
cerning this building, this agency? The car was already 
identified with one death, a dim and questionable appa- 
rition only while it remained missing. Once found, it 
brought with it out of the shadows its own scabrous 
past. Someone had kept it, for the finding, and not only 
that, but also with all its unmistakable marks and scars 
intact. Knowing how these realists worked, the car would 
have been preserved in its original state only to serve in 
the future for an identical purpose. Now the moment for 
that lethal use had arrived. 

It could be waiting for me. But they still needed my 
co-operation, my signature on a contract, and expected 
it. It could be there for Anders. But they already held 
him in hostage, safely theirs. 

Then for someone else, in some crisis, prepared for a 
key figure not yet aware that his own character had be- 
come so unreliable. Perhaps for some wealthy, but recal- 
citrant patient. Perhaps for an independent investigator 
with ambitions, but no franchise. Perhaps for a licensed 
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member of the syndicate, suddenly on the losing end of 
a philanthropic dispute. 

But it came to me that I would like to have the use 
of that car myself. I could use it to get rid of a body. 
It suggested itself for a new purpose that began, cloudily, 
to take shape. In fact, I needed that car, which I had 
been watching with abstraction, still parked with no sign 
of life at the curb of the cross street, just off the corner. 
But it was occupied, still, while its unknown driver still 
waited. 

Then I heard steps in the corridor outside, the click of 
the doorknob. I turned from the window, Anders looked 
up from his desk. The man in the open doorway, in- 
stantly alerted, stopped for the briefest flicker of sur- 
prise. Then as suddenly at ease, he stepped inside. I had 
never seen him before. He was a younger man, not much 
over thirty, about my height, but very lean, with the 
blank face of a cherub. Except, it was a face that had 
never smiled. 

Griscom. 

The latch of the door made a small click again as it 
closed behind him. He advanced farther into the room,, 
looking steadily at me. He knew who I was, too, and 
understood perfectly, that I knew him. But he couldn't 
or wouldn't say so. 

"Were you waiting to see me?" he asked 

"Yes," I told him, and dropped it there. 

His glance went from me to Anders, but he found no 
cue in Anders' hypnotized stare, and he returned his at- 
tention to me. He was better than sure of himself. He 
was certain of himself. 

"Well? What do you want to see me about?" 
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"You suggested that I drop in and see yon," I said. 
He nodded and I went on, "So here I am." 

He was elaborately polite, considerate, and did not 
mind letting me know that all of this was a pointless 
ritual. 

"It's about a disturbed friend, I suppose?" He waited 
for my reply, and when I gave none, he continued, easily, 
"I hope your friend's condition isn't acute. IVe already 
had a day of it, most of them hysterical women. De- 
pressed and hallucinated. Imaginary enemies trying to do 
them imaginary injuries, fantastic schemes to mutilate 
them. Unbelievable nonsense, except to themselves, and 
of course it's pitiful. Still, they can do a lot of damage, 
stirring up a few gullible friends and relatives." He in- 
tensified his somber, knowing stare. "But I don't suppose 
you're interested in my problems. You have one of your 
own, What is it?" 

"I came to see you about a contract," I said. 

He waited for more, coldly assured, his silence prompt- 
ing me to make my surrender more voluble, perhaps be 
evasive, or show some fright. But when nothing followed 
he disdained the easy triumph. He told me about my sit- 
uation, point by point, 

"You're Jay Ravoc. You have a friend, Mrs. Hepworth, 
most charming and very beautiful. She has shown an en- 
thusiastic interest in our work here, recently, and I take 
it she's persuaded you it's a wonderful cause. You'd like 
your firm to handle our first big campaign. Is that right? 
You want to sign the contract, after all?" The tone, un- 
der the parroted phrase, had the bite of a powered band 
saw. I nodded, and a shadow of angry surprise at my 
thin response crossed the even, open, innocent features 
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of this stone cherub. But he told me, the edged voice 
cutting deeper, "All right. I'll get it, and you can sign. 
But you gave us a lot of trouble, for that last signature." 

He started toward one of the inner offices, reaching in 
his pocket for the key, but I stopped him. 

"I want a conference with my partners, first," I said, 

"They've all signed. What's there to confer about?" 

"The terms. How well handle the drive. The way we'll 
present the agency's case to the public." 

He thought this over, then said grudgingly: 

"Well, all right. But the terms are aU settled. I thought 
you were anxious to wrap this up in a hurry." 

"I am." 

The buzzer of the switchboard sounded as I spoke, and 
Griscom glanced impatiently at the board, at Anders. 

"I've just left," he told him. 

The night receptionist took the call, and we heard his 
voice. "Generous Heart." There was only a slight pause. 
"He just now left the office, Mrs. Griscom." There was 
another pause, in which Griscom frowning, paced slowly 
to the desk. "No, I don't think hell be back tonight. 
Was it important?" There was a brief silence, in which 
Anders picked up a pencil, and at the same time looked 
questioningly at Griscom. Griscom made no move to take 
the phone, his gaze seeing nothing in the room, the blank 
eyes those of a hunter's hunter. 

"It's an emergency, and if he does come back, tell 
him to go at once to the offices of Campaign Consult- 
ants," Anders recited, into the mouthpiece, and to Gris- 
com. "He'll understand who wants to see him there. Go 
through the park, and pick you up on the way there, at 
the Hampton Arms on West End, a patient by the name 
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of Marian Tormlin." Another pause, and in it, Anders 
jotted down the name and the West End address. "Yes, 
ma'am. If he should come back I'll tell him that." 

The connection was broken off. Anders turned his 
memo pad around for Griscom to read. He didn't read 
it, he studied it. 

I glanced out of the window again, toward the shadowy 
recess of the parked coupe. The coupe was there, but no 
longer parked. The car, in that brief interval, had moved 
forward away from the curb, its single headlight once 
more turned on, and it now stood idling directly at the 
intersection. The driver was set to roll But he didn't roll. 
I saw the traffic light change, and still the driver held the 
car at the corner, in a nearly empty street. He had seen 
Griscom arrive. He knew Griscom had not yet left. Now 
he watched, as though triggered, expecting his man would 
shortly leave. 

It came to me then in naive incredulity, that the driver 
was certain Griscom was ready to leave. Not only that, 
he knew the destination, the route he would take to get 
there. I had just overheard the trap, as the wife baited 
it and set the jaws. She was not on West End Avenue. 
She would be in a cocktail lounge or a drugstore, on the 
next block. It was a killer's time-honored set-up. 

I came out of the shock, as Griscom spoke to me. 

"Maybe you can have that conference with your part- 
ners right now. Fve got to drive up to Campaign Con- 
sultants. Do you want to come along? If you're really in 
a hurry about this, you can sign our contract tonight." 
My stunned stare into the street, and my attention, slowly 
returned to the room. And to Griscom. Somebody's can- 
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didate for the greatest change and the greatest surprise 
there can ever be. "What's the matter, Ravoc? One of 
your partners is already there, and you can get the rest 
of them together inside of an hour." As I still said noth- 
ing, his voice hardened to an unconcealed threat. "Are 
you stalling? Did you have some wild idea you could 
come up here and put this off indefinitely, with a lot of 
conferences? Mrs. Hepworth wouldn't like that." 

It was really up to me, and in more ways than one. 
If I went with Griscom, yes indeed, if I went with Gris- 
com. Any bad accident meant for him could take me 
with him. But if I did not go, his troop of scavengers, 
surviving him, would move right along with the schedule 
already long under way. 

It was up to me, and I hated It It is better to be a 
hero on the safe and winning side. This was different. 
Maybe Griscom was really right, and the true hero, be- 
cause he was always on the winning side. 

Until now. Now he seemed slated for a different role. 
But how would I ever answer any of these questions un- 
less I went with him? It came to me that I might never 
answer them, anyway. 

"All right," I said. "Let's go." 

Griscom opened the outer door of the office, and I 
stepped through it. As we walked down the corridor, and 
Griscom pressed the elevator button, I tried to imagine 
whether this would be another hit-and-run, an old-fash- 
ioaed shooting, or something a little different, modern- 
ized, possibly a collision. 

"Something the matter, Ravoc?" 

"No," I said. "Not a thing." 
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The elevator car arrived, and we stepped inside. For 
a moment, but only for a moment, I looked at the in- 
tended victim, wondering whether he had ever suspected 
he would arrive at this particular crossroads in time and 
space. 

But then, neither had I thought that I would. 



CHAPTER XI 1 



jay ravoc 



I stepped out of the phone booth on the main-floor lobby 
of the building and rejoined Griscom. Haley Robbins 5 
phone had not been answered. But I had reached and 
talked to Vincent. Stanley already waited in the offices 
of Campaign Consultants. 

Or did he? The silvery coupe held at least one person, 
perhaps more. Belle Griscom, the decoy, had needed a 
telephone, and would hardly be a passenger. But there 
might be another. Even two others. 

We walked out of the wide, clearly illuminated en- 
trance together. I wondered whether my presence would 
make a difference in the schedule of prearranged events. 
It might. But there was no certainty it would. I glanced 
once at the gray car idling at the nearby comer, know- 
ing we had now been plainly seen, then followed Gris- 
com as he turned his back to it and we walked in silence 
to the next cross street and his own parked car. It, too, 
stood near the corner, nosing the same two-way avenue, 
but in the opposite direction. He unlocked the doors of 
a black sedan, and we got in. As he switched on his 
lights* then the dim light of the dashboard, he asked, 
pleasantly: 
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"Did you recognize our night man up there in the of- 
fice?" 

My attention, alert to every shadowy recess of the side- 
street, and to the bright but still empty avenue ahead of 
us, took a moment to come back to Griscom and grasp 
his question, another moment to see what it implied. But 
this was Griscom in his own element, and my reply 
merely echoed him, without expression. 

"Recognize him?" 

Our eyes briefly met and held, searching, in a study 
that would never give either of us a single, human glimpse 
of the other. Griscom raced his motor, then rolled the 
car forward away from the curb. 

"It doesn't matter," he told me, as we crossed the ave- 
nue, and I braced in my seat against what might be a 
sudden, surging, smashing bolt of aimed steel. "He hap- 
pens to be a witness to that accident in which you were 
involved a while back." We were across, then, with no 
car even approaching us. "He's a good man, with a fine 
memory. Not quite good enough to help us profession- 
ally, yet. Besides, we'd rather have him do jury work. 
Did you talk to him?" 

"Some." 

"Tell him who you were?" 

"Why should I?" 

I saw the calm, superlative face tighten with something 
like anger. Then it was instantly gone, and his tone was 
again casual, but emphatic, as he said: 

"That doesn't matter, either. I'll tell him who you were, 
and now that he's seen you face to face, he'll be able to 
describe you perfectly, or pick you out in a crowded 
courtroom, a police line-up, at a hearing, anywhere. As 
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he remembers you, that is, among the passengers who de- 
nied hitting and killing Barna. Just in case." I made no 
reply to this, though I used the moment to turn sideways 
on the seat, facing him, but actually intent upon the traf- 
fic. "But that won't happen, now that you're one of the 
family. We'll take your version, that there was another 
car ahead of you, and forget the whole thing. More or 
less." 

We were on Sixth Avenue, northbound, approaching 
Central Park. Ahead of us lay the entrance that led to 
the one-way East Drive, and it came to me this was the 
identical intersection and the same three-lane road we had 
once traveled so closely upon those swift, unswerving 
wheels of death. We idled, waiting for the lights, and I 
glanced through the window behind us. 

Less than a block away, but rolling slowly toward us, 
the thing with one headlight came on. The park had been 
selected for the place, and my presence had changed no 
plans. 

And my reasoning must be fantastically wrong, be- 
cause it simply could not be accomplished. Once in the 
park we could be overtaken, crowded to the shoulder and 
the railing, isolated, one or both of us shot. But that 
could have been done anywhere. Nor would a simple job 
like that call for the unique advantages and handicaps of 
that particular car. My logic, I decided, had missed by 
miles. We were simply driving to the office and there, 
after some talk, the deal would prosaically go through. 

Then the traffic lights changed, and we crossed into the 
park. And I glanced backward again, catching again the 
silvery shimmer of the following car, as it, too, turned 
and drifted evenly after us. That was the death car, and 
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there could be no doubt it deliberately trailed us. And 
there had to be a reason. I asked, quietly: 

"What did become of that silver-gray coupe we saw 
that night of the accident? On this same drive, by the 
way." 

Griscom seemed for a moment not to have heard me, 
attentive to something else. Then he gave me a glance of 
amused contempt, a shade of expression similar to a smile. 

"The car that never existed, except in your imagina- 
tion?" 

"In whose name was it registered?" 

"Nobody's/' he assured me. "Not even if such a car 
should ever be found." 

"You live in Englewood, Griscom," I said. "The car 
may have a phony registration. But if it is ever found, 
I think it can be traced to you." 

He showed me a face, for a long moment, filled with 
somber fury. 

"Why do you ask?" I did not answer, and he bluntly 
mocked me. "I think you know what will happen if you 
try to trace that imaginary automobile." Then he turned 
again to the drive winding on before us, but there was 
irritation in his attitude, and when he spoke, in his voice. 
"Hell, am I getting a flat?" 

I noticed, then, the vibration in the car. In my own, 
I would have felt and heard it before. But now, the 
sound and the uneven motion were pronounced. Both of 
us listened, estimating it, and then, as though scrawled in 
huge, clumsy obvious symbols on a child's blackboard, I 
saw the timetable that had been drawn up for Griscom, 
the fate for which he was being processed. 

"You're getting a flat, all right," I told him. 
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He tried the feel of the sedan some more, then began 
to slow, less irritated now, but more puzzled. 

"It is," he decided. "I don't see how it could be. But 
it won't take a minute. What I can't figure out, is it the 
left or right rear?" 

"Both," I said. 

He gave me a single glance, discounting me altogether, 
and veered the shivering car toward the left shoulder. 

"It's the right rear," he said. 

That meant he intended to make the change to a spare 
in the protection of the left shoulder. But when he got 
out of the car, he would automatically look at all the 
other wheels, and for a moment or two stop particularly 
to inspect the other exposed tire, also going flat. Which- 
ever side he chose, the result must be the same, an un- 
guarded interval, a defenseless spot, and there he would 
be picked off, squashed between the cars like a fly. And 
that was the plan. The marksman in the death car would 
then fade into the deep night of the park, leaving the 
city cops with a riddle that could never be solved one 
vehicular homicide, with two cars abandoned on the 
scene, both of them traceable to the victim, one of them 
already identified with a previous killing. 

Griscom continued to slow, now in the left lane, but 
still obviously puzzled by the contradictory impulses that 
shook the car in irregular waves. Before he stopped and 
set himself up for death, I asked: 

"Griscom, did you ever, in your work, hear of a case 
where some air was let out of a man's tire, then it was 
punctured for a slow leak? And when he had to stop 
and get out, he was killed by some reckless motorist be- 
hind him?" 
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He slowly turned to me a face no longer cherubic. It 
was a mask of august fury, and fear. 

"It's happened," he said, the words clipped. "Why? It 
happens on special occasions, with a special set-up, and 
perfect timing. I didn't think you even knew about things 
like that." The speed of the car was not dropping now. 
Instead, he stepped it up. And with the added speed, the 
lurch and shudder became pronounced. "But since you 
do know, you must have some friends behind us. Who 
are they, Ravoc, and what's the idea? If we have to 
change any tires, you're elected." 

"Sure, I don't mind," I told him. I saw the implacable 
features of the sculptured face tighten against a new 
worry, my too easy acquiescence. Then, speaking in the 
coded double- and triple-talk of Griscorn's world, and 
finding it easy, I added, "Because I don't think they're 
my friends. They're your friends. There is a car behind 
us. The one that killed Stephen Barna. The car that 
never existed. Have you got any enemies, Griscom?" 

He had been watching his rear-view mirror, but until 
then the winding roadway had showed him nothing. 
Now, though, as we both watched, the gray and shin- 
ing coupe, with its one light, came into clear view. 

Griscom's single phrase was monotonous with despair. 

"That bitch." 

For an instant I thought he believed Belle must be driv- 
ing the coupe, then I realized he had already, with his 
professional experience, penetrated more deeply into the 
mechanism of the action. She had baited the trap, with 
her phone call, and he had recognized this routine pro- 
cedure at once. 

"Who's in the car?" I asked. 
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For long seconds, in which our sedan jolted and swayed, 
Griscom debated whether to reply at all. Then he reached 
his decision, and swung the car sharply around, bringing 
it broadside to any traffic there might be, virtually block- 
ing all three lanes. 

"Charley, of course. Who else could handle it?" He 
gave me a steady, measuring gaze. "But don't let this give 
you any wild ideas, Ravoc. Charley and I had a little dif- 
ference, nothing serious. Nothing we can't settle between 
ourselves. And we still want you. Both of us. Now, sup- 
pose you go back, and tell him I understand the situation, 
and we need a lift." 

It was a command, not a question. He leaned across 
me, and unlatched the door on my side. It swung open. 
I stepped out. I began to walk back, on a shoulder of 
the road, over the drive we had just journeyed. 

I came upon the one-eyed juggernaut, crawling along 
in back of the first bend. Its driver was intent upon the 
road, and did not see me until I stepped to the side of 
its gray, bright, luminous body. The face was that of 
Talcott, heavy and dark, and it was evident that my 
face, too, was known to him. 

As though resuming an old conversation, I said: 

"Hello, Charley. It's a lucky thing you happened to be 
passing. Somebody let the air out of Fenner's tires, and 
we need a lift." 

Talcott thought this over, then thought it over again, 
and again. Finally, he asked: 

"Does Fenner know Fm here?" 

"Of course. And we both know why. But Fenner says 
he understands the situation, and so will you. Now, how 
about that lift? n - 
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Talcott reached over and opened the door of the death 
car. He was matter-of-fact, and also amused. He sounded 
a series of wordless chortles, apparently discovering an- 
other and still jollier thought as soon as the last one had 
been subdued. 

"That bitch/' he remarked, not with anger, but rather 
in admiration. "She crossed them both." 

I stepped into the gray car, slowly decoding his re- 
mark. The reference must be to Belle Griscom; she had 
already doubled-crossed Fenner and one other, and that 
other could not be Talcott. 

"Belle's good," I said. "But I wonder why?" 

He sounded another hearty laugh, not at anything I 
said, but at me. He let the car roll slowly ahead, around 
the bend. I got the impression Talcott laughed at every- 
one, and on every occasion, but never gave to any query, 
under any circumstances, or to anyone, the semblance of 
a direct reply. 

Around the turn in the drive we came upon the slewed 
sedan. Talcott brought the silvery car to a smooth halt 
well before it. We saw the driver's door of the dark 
sedan open, saw Griscom step out and wave to us, stand- 
ing there. 

Talcott chuckled and put his own hand out of the 
window of the coupe, and with lazy indifference, beck- 
oned for Griscom to make the first approach. Almost at 
once, he did. 

Standing in the road at Talcott's side of the car, look- 
ing inward but ignoring me, Griscom imperturbably said: 

"You owe me a couple of tires, Charley." 

Talcott vented a raucous laugh. 

"Sure. But you can collect from Belle. She's got plenty 
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of spares. All of them flat." His fat mirth mounted, en- 
gulfing us, then it abruptly ceased. "We're all going to 
Ravoc's office for a conference, aren't we? All right. Get 
that crate of yours out of the way, Fenner. Just leave 
it here> up against the railing. Pick it up tomorrow." He 
watched, almost in disappointment, as Griscom merely 
turned and retraced his way to the black sedan. While 
Griscom maneuvered the disabled car to the side of the 
drive, he remarked, "Great guy, Fenner. But no sense of 
humor." 

"I've noticed," I said. "But what does he want?" 
My answer was another symphony of chuckles and 
snickers and sounds of stifled amusement. But that was 
all. He was watching Griscom, who now got out of his 
car, and came back toward us. And while he studied 
Griscom, I looked around at the interior of the car. 

This was the car I wanted. This was the car I could 
use. This was the car that at last I nearly, very nearly 
had. 



CHAPTER XIII 



jay ravoc 



It was about midnight when the three of us* silent except 
for occasional sounds of obscure amusement that issued 
from Talcott, turned into the familiar entrance of Cam- 
paign Consultants. Only the lower floor of the building 
was lighted, though my own office was darkened, and I 
now knew that Stanley Thornhill was surely in his, up- 
stairs. And I saw that Vincent must have arrived, the 
door of his office at the rear of the building standing 
open, and showing light. 

I led the way into my office, pressed the switch for 
the soft overhead light, lit a floor lamp, then turned on 
the light at my own desk. 

"Be seated, gentlemen," I said. I indicated one chair 
already beside the desk, another in front of it, and then 
I drew forward two more from the wall. "I'll bring my 
partners. If you'll excuse me?" 

The stereotyped question drew a response. From Tal- 
cott. Another wordless surge of aimless, scathing jollity. 
They were seating themselves, when I left. 

1 went first to Stanley. The stairs were closer and 
also faster than our automatic elevators. I mounted the 
steps of the heavily carpeted stairs, past the streamers, 
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the posters, DISASTER STRIKES DISASTER, THE BLIND ARE 
WATCHING You, LET THE SLUM CHILD BREATHE, these 
living tokens of the firm's past, campaigns almost forgot- 
ten, though some of them I had directed myself. And 
although I had forgotten much of the humdrum effort, 
even the hectic hours of this or that minor crisis, I knew 
that the result of the effort and the strident urgency was 
still in play, in use, that with some of these institutional 
drives they would continue to be the Hfeblood filling a 
human need for a long time to come. And among the 
streamers and banners, I saw that a place had been made 
for our new client. Near the top of the flight of stairs 
I saw a bold new poster: THE GENEROUS HEART GROWS 
RICH IN GIVING. Vincent's idea, no doubt. A good one. 
And how rich, how very rich it grows. Yes, yes indeed. 

I walked into the office once Millard Thomhili's, and 
for the briefest instant Stanley showed his real surprise. 
But he didn't express much of it. 

"Jay," he said. "I thought you were down k New 
Jersey. How are things at Polyclinic?" 

"All right. How are things up here?" 

He gestured, a suggestion of a shrug and a wave of one 
hand. 

"What brings you around to the office at this hour?" 
he asked. 

He was nervous. He had not expected me, or anyone, 
to appear. He was present, himself 5 only to establish that 
he was in fact here, and that Fenner Griscom might have 
set out to see him. Griscom was supposed to be dead, 
now, battered and smashed in a mysterious car accident 
somewhere in Central Park. 
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"I want to have a conference/' I told him. "Let's go 
downstairs." 

He stood up, but he didn't move. 

"Who's there?" 

"Just a conference about this Generous Heart con- 
tract," I told him, my words evasive, my tone reassur- 
ing. "I have decided to sign. I see you've already got 
the publicity under way. The Generous Heart Grotus 
Rich in Giving. Excellent. Whose was it? Vincent's or 
Haley's? But before I sign, I want to have a conference 
in my office." 

"Who's there?" he repeated, still not moving. 

I tried to look puzzled. 

"I was able to get Vincent," I said. "He's here. Maybe 
I can reach Haley later." 

I moved away to the door, and Stanley followed me, 
partly reassured, but with his misgivings not completely 
at rest. We descended the stairs, and again we passed 
those many banners of our past triumphs. And the new 
placard, THE GENEROUS HEART GROWS RICH IN GIVING, 
carrying the message of this present defeat. 

I preceded Stanley into my office, and then I turned. 
I saw his face when he entered. He saw, or heard, the 
chuckling Talcott first. His eyes widened in both ques- 
tion and warning. Then, in a freezing instant, he saw the 
man who should have been dead. And he caught the im- 
port that they were present together. He stood inside the 
doorway, motionless. I could understand his feeling. This 
was a traditional set-up for a murderous double cross. 

"What's the matter, Stanley?" I asked "Come in and 
sit down. I'll get Vincent." 
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"Hello, Stanley," said Griscom, the tone and the fea- 
tures even and composed. "Surprised I'm here?" 

Talcott emitted a crescendo of merriment, beginning 
with a throttled snort, a hearty snicker, then rising to 
a bellow of laughter, but all without words. Stanley 
looked at me, and there was agony in his face. And 
appeal. 

I said, soothingly: 

"Come in, sit down. This won't take a minute. I just 
want to sign the contract, Stanley, and talk over the 
general policies of the drive." 

He came into the room, then, but slowly. And I went 
out, across the main-floor lobby, down the corridor to 
Vincent Beechwood's open and lighted door. When I 
came into his office, Vincent had just finished pouring 
himself a sizable glass of cognac. He was already full 
of it, his eyes were glazed. But he was not drunk. He 
was more sober than I had ever seen him, and more 
frightened. 

"Did you bring your gun?" I asked. 

"Yes. But what do you want it for, Jay?" 

"I told you, when I phoned. Where is it? Give it to 
me." 

Vincent opened the top drawer of his desk and brought 
out the .32 he sometimes used in Florida fishing. He ex- 
tended it to me, butt first. But there was panic in his 
eyes. I took the gun, and slipped it into the pocket of 
my coat. It bulged and it weighed, a counterweight to 
the jar of molten cream in the other pocket. 

His voice was slurred and harsh, but the words were 
clear. 

"Jay, have you got something against me?" 
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"Why should I have?" I asked. "Is the gun loaded?" 

"It's loaded. But I don't know. Maybe you do have 
some grudge I don't know anything about." His eyes 
were drunk, and despairing, but they were also sane, cold 
sober, and questioning. "You didn't really answer me, Jay. 
Have you got anything at all against me?" 

I said, curtly: 

"Let's go, Vincent. I'm going to sign a contract. And 
I want you there." 

He picked up his cognac and drank it off. Then he 
slowly rose from his chair behind the desk. 

"Can I really trust you, Jay?" he asked. 

"Can I really trust you, Vincent?" I echoed him. 

"I've got a wife and some kids, Jay. It's not just me. I 
know I haven't been much. But I think of them." 

"So do I. Pm thinking of the wife and kids I hope to 
have. Let's go." 

"This isn't the way you talked, when you phoned." 

"Isn't it?" 

Standing behind his desk, Vincent erectly considered 
the array before him, stuffed matches, and then a lighter, 
and then a package of cigarettes into the pockets of his 
coat. And looked at me. And once more asked: 

"I don't know. If you've really got something against 
me, Jay. I wish I knew what." 

"Have you got the right to ask?" I fingered the gun 
he had given me, now in my pocket. "You had a deci- 
sion to make, and you made it. In fact, several decisions. 
Why? Are you afraid?" 

Vincent's gray, stunned eyes did not leave mine. 

"Yes. You're damn right Pm afraid. Of you." 

"Why? Don't you believe what I told you?" 
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His answer was slow, and soft, but I heard it. 

"No." 

"We've been all over this, Vincent. Let's go." 

He walked ahead of me back the length of the cor- 
ridor, then across the expanse of the broad, tiled and 
carpeted lobby, and finally into my office. He took a 
chair I had placed at one corner of the desk, while I 
moved around to stand behind it. Stanley, at our appear- 
ance, seemed almost faint with relief. 

"All right," I said. "Where's the contract?" 

"Their signatures are in our files," he managed to tell 
me, but swiftly regaining confidence. "You have our three 
copies here, I think. Top left-hand drawer." 

I opened it, and found three of our gray bound forms 
as he said, Campaign Consultants printed on the outside 
with the usual brief description, and under it, typewrit- 
ten, The Generous Heart. I took them out and leafed 
quickly through the stereotyped terms and stipulations, 
finding no changes. Even the provisions for re-schedul- 
ing costs for higher goals were as usual. But the maxi- 
mum possible target mentioned was higher than I had ex- 
pected. 

I sat down and took out my pen, uncapped it. 

"You mention five million," I said, speaking to Gris- 
com. "Do you actually expect us to raise that?" 

There was a moment of silence, Griscoin puzzled but 
not really interested, Talcott grinning in broad derision. 
Stanley interposed, hastily: 

"That's just the usual contingency." 

"Seems optimistic," I said. "For a one-shot drive, by 
an agency that never made a public appeal before." 

There was again a second of quiet. Then Stanley said: 
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"We think, that Is I've talked it over with Mr. Gris- 
com and Mr. Talcott and some of their other directors, 
and if this is as successful as we're sure you can make it, 
Jay, this will probably be an annual affair." 

I looked in polite query at Griscom. He was not greatly 
concerned. He was merely annoyed. Implacably annoyed, 
and his voice held cold menace. 

"Is this what you wanted a conference for? I thought 
you wanted to sign up. We'll think about next year when 
it is next year." He considered me, then lazily added, 
"Don't worry about the goal, Mr. Ravoc. You're not go- 
ing to raise five, you're going to raise ten million. Maybe 
more. Your firm has a fine reputation. Even you don't 
appreciate it." 

Again our eyes locked, holding no human recognition, 
but complete understanding. 

"Your agency's case has never before been presented 
to the general public. It takes time to tell the story and 
build up an appeal." 

"Don't worry about the frills," said Griscom. "We've 
kept on a few of the old patients, zombies coming to the 
agency since the year one. Build your publicity around 
them. We expect more from the personal appeals Charley 
and I make to upper-bracket donors. You've got a list of 
special givers, we know ways to solicit them, and we'll 
find lots more, on our own. They'll be glad to help. In 
fact, they'll be simply dying to contribute." He paused, 
with cool emphasis, as a substitute for smiling at his own 
joke. "All you do is get out the releases, write the cam- 
paign literature, run a few banquets as usual. We'll col- 
lect. Now, are you going to sign and get this over with?" 

I flipped the top contract to the last page and signed, 
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tossed it across the desk toward Griscom, repeated with 
the second, the third. He picked up each, as it came, 
studied the signature, refolded the separate forms, then 
gathered them all, composedly slipped them into the inner 
pocket of his coat. 

"That's that," he said, then added with imperial amuse- 
ment aimed at Talcott and Stanley. "Anyway, the trip up 
here wasn't a total waste. Was it?" He indolently rose. 
"I think I'll get a cab and go home. I'm worried about 
Belle." 

I said: 

"Wait." 

"What for?" 

I dipped a hand into the pocket of my coat and brought 
out the silver jar. I laid it down in the center of the 
desk. 

"There's one thing more. Who sent this acid to Mrs. 
Hep worth?" 

Of the four, only Talcott regarded it with interest. 
Very likely this was the first he had even heard about 
it. In frozen mockery, in boredom, and perhaps with some 
inner fury and despair, Griscom said: 

"What a pity. So good-looking, too." 

"What is it?" asked Stanley, too mechanically. "Did 
you say acid?" 

But he knew. Through Belle Griscom. And that left 
only Vincent. I stood up, looking at him. He was silent, 
shivering, questioning me again with his raw blue eyes, 
and utterly pale. I said: 

"Mr. Anders, an investigator for the Generous Heart, 
says you gave him this jar of acid. Did you?" 

"Jay." 
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"It was wrapped and he did not know what was in. 
it, but you gave it to him for delivery to the Artcraft 
Studio on Madison Avenue. There, it was rewrapped, and 
delivered to Shana Hepworth. In my name." 

Vincent slowly stood up. 

"No," he said. "No. Griscom dropped in, on his way 
home, and gave me that package. He asked me to give 
it to his messenger, who was due to pick up some copy." 

"What copy? We weren't handling the Generous 
Heart." 

"No, but I knew-" 

I gave him a long moment to think this one through, 
and when I saw that he had, but still didn't care for the 
only answer possible, I said: 

"You knew what, Vincent?" 

"I thought we would be handling it soon." 

"And you knew why. Because your threat to Shana 
would make me agree to this contract, that I have just 
now signed." 

Damp points of sweat stood out on his face, more 
gathering, and suddenly it was white, and wet. His voice 
was a forced sound no louder than a whisper. 

"No, you've got it all wrong." 

Griscom spoke in dry, impersonal sarcasm, and com- 
mand. 

"Those misunderstandings are bound to happen. Aren't 
they, Stanley? But we never let them interfere with busi- 



ness." 



I took out the gun. 

"I do," I said. "They are business. I make them my 
business." 

Griscom's poise boiled over into rage and urgency. 
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"Put that away, Ravoc. We're all set now, don't make 
trouble for all of us over nothing. Put it away. Put It 
away." 

Talcott leaned forward in his chair, crouching, watch- 
ful. 

"Take it easy," he said. "If your friend pulled a fast 
one, forget it, it's all in the day's work." 

"Not with me," I said. 

I raised the gun, aiming it carefully, and Vincent 
wheeled, running. I fired twice before he ran through 
the doorway, one bullet raking and splintering the frame- 
work on a level with the back of his head. Then I came 
around the desk fast and a moment later stood outside 
the doorway of the office, watching Vincent as he raced 
up the stairs. He was halfway up, but with no place to 
turn, a perfect target. I raised the gun and aimed and 
fired three shots with an interval between each, watching 
him stagger and nearly reach the top step, then collapse 
backward falling against the wall and the streamers, ban- 
ners, placards, ripping down DISASTER STRIKES DISASTER, 
LET THE SLUM CHILD BREATHE, and tearing away THE 
GENEROUS HEART GROWS RICH DS T GIVING before he came 
to rest two-thirds of the way up the staircase, his body 
on one step, legs pointed upward, head lowest of all, his 
face pressed into the maroon carpeting. 

I walked up the stairs and when I reached him, stood 
for a moment, watching. With my free hand I felt for 
the pulse in his wrist, then pressed back aa eyelid with 
my thumb. I looked behind me. The three of them were 
there, silent, taut, appalled. 

"I think I got him," I said. "But just to make sure." 

I finished the remark by aiming the gun downward and 
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firing point-blank. Then I slid the gun back into my 
pocket and turned and descended to rejoin them. 

Griscom spoke first, in mingled fury and sick regret. 

"You God damn fool. You crazy, half-baked, bung- 
ling, God damn fool. Do you realize what you've just 
done?" 

"Sure. He crossed me, and I killed him." 

"And cost us all the biggest take yet. Do you realize 
that? Besides cooking yourself, which will be a pleasure 
to me, Ravoc. A real pleasure." 

"How is this going to cost anybody anything?" I asked. 

"When this gets out" he began, then stopped, regard- 
ing me in slow surmise. 

"Why should it get out?" 

"Those shots, to begin with. The whole neighborhood 
is on the phone right now, calling cops." 

I stared at him in open derision. 

"I think not. The building is soundproof, Griscom, I 
thought you knew how to handle these things forward 
and backward." 

He thought about it, studying me. 

"I do. And believe me, these amateur jobs never stand 
up. There's the body. Nothing you rig now, no story is 
going to explain it. Not for ten minutes." 

"Why bother to explain it? Just get rid of it." 

He met this suggestion with one look of withering 
scorn. But he was weighing the situation, and while he 
considered, Talcott spoke up. 

"Why not let him try, Fenner? It's his baby. What 
can we lose?" 

Griscom began to be persuaded. But he directed a sav- 
age question at me. 
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"He's missing. How can that be explained?" 

"Desertion, that's all. Debts. Too much wife. Too 
much mother-in-law. He got tired of buying his mother- 
in-law a tomb on the installment plan. So he just picked 
up his hat and went. It happens every day, and by the 
dozens." 

Griscom and Talcott stared at each other, holding a 
silent consultation, a meeting of the minds between two 
of the greatest authorities in the entire field of investiga- 
tion. Then Griscom came back to me. 

"Provided those shots weren't heard. And provided the 
body can actually disappear. How? Have you thought of 
that?" 

"Sure/' I said. "I'll handle it." 

A measure of Talcott's prevailing merriment returned. 

"You're damn right you will," he chortled. "You don't 
think we're going to touch this thing, do you?" 

Griscom somberly asked: 

"How?" 

My eyes went from his, to Talcott's, to Stanley's, then 
returned to Griscom. 

"I know a Long Island inlet," I said. "Not too deep. 
But deep enough. And deserted, at this hour." 

"He's got to be weighed down," said Talcott. 

"How'U you get him there?" asked Griscom. 

I nodded to both of them. 

"Simple. I'll wrap a rug around him, put him in a car, 
drive there, and dump them both. There's a gray coupe 
outside nobody wants to hear about again, isn't there? 
Unless you've got a better idea, I'll get rid of them both 
at the same time. What about it? Does that fill the pre- 
scription?" 
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The experts again held a wordless conference. Then 
Talcott muffled a blast of laughter, and Griscom nodded. 

"If you want to try," he said. "But you'd better not 
slip. We don't know anything about it, naturally. At the 
same time, we aren't going to give you any chance to 
operate by yourself. We've got to know, Ravoc. We 
want to know, and be sure.*' 

I said, bleakly: 

"Exactly. I've got to know and be sure, myself. And 
I've got to get back from there, after I've dumped the 
body and the car. One of you, or all of you, will have 
to follow me out, and pick me up, afterwards." 

Again the silent consultation, and this time it included 
Stanley. He had the only other car. He didn't seem to 
like it. In fact, I thought at first he was about to be sick. 
But actually, he was crying. Griscom slapped Win, but 
with a closed fist, and hard. 

"Don't try that stuff again," he said. "Remember when 
you tried it before? Remember what it got you?" 

Stanley halfway heard him. He stopped crying, and 
saw all of us as though for the first time, with some- 
thing like pleased surprise. 

"What do you want?" he asked. "What should I do?" 

"Get your car, Stanley," I said, smoothly. "Get it 
started, and have it behind the gray coupe. Give me the 
keys to the gray coupe, Talcott, then go with Stanley, 
and drive. Keep me in sight. If you want that cut of 
the Generous Heart, don't lose me. Fve got to get back, 
and I must not be seen." I looked around the lobby, up 
the stairs at the body of Vincent, the torn and ripped 
posters, into my own office. Then I looked at Griscom. 
I indicated two heavy rugs spread across the broad tiled 
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lobby. "I'll wrap him in these. You go out and stand on 
the sidewalk next to Stanley's car. I'll step outside before 
I pick him up, and if there's somebody around, give the 
word to Charley to sound the horn. If not, I'll pick him 
up and pack him out. Got it?'* 

They understood too easily. Talcott handed me the 
keys to the death car, now scheduled to be both a hearse 
and a tomb, then the three of them went out. I entered 
my own office and turned out the lights. Then I went 
back to the lobby, gathering and rolling the long heavy 
rugs into position. Then I mounted the stairs. I gathered 
the torn streamers and posters, first, rolling them into a 
bundle I tossed below. Then I grasped Vincent Beech- 
wood by the armpits, raised the torso, descended back- 
ward down the stairway, dragging him gently after me. 

In the immense quiet and solitude of the deserted build- 
ing I intoned one phrase, as I lowered him to the bottom. 

"So much for trust." 

Then I had him stretched out on the tiles of the lobby. 
And began to roll the rugs, and to gather the wadded 
streamers and placards thrown from above. And after an 
interval that could not have been more than ten. min- 
utes, I straightened up from the task, and stepped to the 
outside door. 

The gray coupe was where we had parked it, directly 
before the entrance to the building. A hundred feet be- 
hind it, I saw Stanley's sedan, Griscom motionless on the 
pavement beside it. There was no one apparent in the 
street, and no alerting sound of a horn from the car. I 
went back into the building, and shouldered my bundle. 

I came out, and looked again, and there had been no 
change. I crossed the sidewalk to the coupe, staggering 
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a little, with my burden over one shoulder, and there was 
a difficult moment in which I had to unlock the gray 
coupe. Then I lowered, and poked, and pushed the un- 
wieldy rolled bundle into the right seat of the coupe. 
When I had it there I slammed the door, and walked 
around the car to the other side. I slid under the wheel, 
realizing again this car was wanted, bore marks of an 
accident, and that the thing propped there in the seat 
beside me jutted up starkly, grotesque in shape, too big, 
too noticeable. 

But I had it. And in this gamble, the stakes were al- 
ways big, the odds always incredibly bad. 

Twenty minutes later I had driven across a bridge into 
Brooklyn, and knew that Stanley's car was following 
mine on schedule. And in another twenty-five minutes, 
I reached the deserted road that led, at a sharp slope, 
into the bay. 

I stopped at the brink of the drop and got out, long 
enough to see Stanley's car stop, too, about a hundred 
yards away, but nosing into the road and toward me. Its 
bright roadlights were not on, but the headlights in the 
car were strong enough to pick me up, and for the oc- 
cupants to make out the gray car, the looming silhouette 
of the bulky rug against the death car's rear window. I 
made no sign, but they knew I saw them. And I knew 
they saw me. 

I stepped again to the gray coupe, reached inside, in 
one simultaneous motion shot up the gas and stepped back 
and slammed the door. The car, with its bulky cargo, 
surged forward, downward, there was a splash, and then 
nothing. I dusted my hands, and walked back. 

When I reached the sedan, Talcott, alone in the driver's 
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seat, swung open the passenger door. He was grinning, 
Partly at me, partly at Stanley and Griscom in the back. 

"We had a bet," he said. "They didn't think you'd 
make the grade. I said you would." 

"What grade?" I brusquely demanded. "You people 
must be going soft. This was no trouble, it was just 
plain business. And by the way, what is the volume of 
business, and just how do we split the take?" 

Talcott bayed in laughter. He had backed out into 
the highway now, and we were returning to the city, 
a foggy halo against the distant sky. For a mile or two, 
there was no further remark from anyone. Finally, then, 
we heard Griscom speak from the back of the sedan. 

"We'll see about business when we get some business. 
And when we see how you made out with what hap- 
pened tonight. You committed a murder, Ravoc. We saw 
you kill the guy, we saw you dump him. What makes 
you think you've got a piece of our business?" 

I said nothing to this. I simply shrugged. He was fol- 
lowing in the steps of my own reasoning, and doing it 
too closely, with exactitude, in fact, and if he -went on 
to a logical ending, to a disastrous end for me. That 
shooting would be, could be, and in Griscom*s hands 
certainly must be, forever a weapon over my head. 



CHAPTER XIV 



jay ravoc 



"There is a birthmark on your left shoulder. Or a 
freckle." 

"I know. You told me before." 

"Well, which is it? A birthmark or a freckle?" 

"Why? Is that important?" 

"Of course. It's mine, isn't it?" 

"It's all yours." 

"And here's a small bruise just above the right knee. 
A stranger I never saw before. Where did that come 
from?" 

"You ought to know. You put it there." 

"Not me. You fit everywhere and anywhere, without 
a single bump. It must have been a couple of other" 

Shana was not long on humor. 

"Come back here, and shut up," she said. "Come back, 
and stay. I think I'll lock you up." 

"And I forgot to say that your eyes are black fire." 

"Blue is better." 

"You think. And your hair has still another kind of 
perfume." 

"The inventory. I love it, but aren't you bored, tak- 
ing it?" 
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"No. Because there's always more." 



"Because you're perfect." 

"You almost make me so." 

"Already perfect, and always getting more perfect." 

"Not me. You." 

"No, you. Admit it." 

"No. You." 

"You. You're better. You have to be better." 

"I'm not. You." 

So the many blades of the great hunger turned and 
flashed and parried in the marvelous duel for which, each 
time, it seems we have schemed and bargained through a 
tiresome routine otherwise without point. 

Then, imperceptibly, we once more became two peo- 
ple. I lit a cigarette and passed it to her, lit one for 
myself, deeply and lazily inhaled, exhaled. Presently, she 
said: 

"You seem awfully happy about everything." 

"I am, Shana." 

"I don't mean about us. I mean about everything. That 
fight with your partners about the contract for the Gen- 
erous Heart. Did it come out all right?" 

I glanced at her once, looked quickly away, and told 
her: 

"Yes." 

"And you didn't sign?" 

The nerves that had been relaxed and sleeping woke 
up, alert to the memory of the other duel, the one that 
had been real, for life or death. 

"I signed," I told her, impassively. 

She said nothing, and seemed to withdraw from me in 
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a long and deepening silence. I stared at the foot of the 
bed, at the bright but austere array on the dressing table 
here in Shana's room, then I stared at the ceiling. Then 
she said, quietly: 

"But I don't understand, Jay. I thought you said it was 
all fixed. Your company would not handle a campaign 
for the Generous Heart, and in fact, there wouldn't be 
any drive for it, at all." 

"That's right. There won't be any. You can forget 
about the Generous Heart. It's finished." I gave her an- 
other glance, studying me from the other side of the bed, 
in one of those black, cobwebby nightgowns, which she 
did not need. "And there will be no more efforts to erase 
your face, or you. Just forget it all, Shana." 

The silence that now built up reached to the very top 
of the room, and then overflowed. 

"You signed, but there won't be any campaign," she 
said at last, almost absently. "Don't you think you ought 
to tell me about it? I'm a pretty big girl, I run my own 
business, it was my face they were after, and you belong 
to me. Look at me, Jay." 

I looked. 

"It was rough, Shana. Something I don't think you 
ought to know about. Let it rest, right where it is." 

Then I looked away, and again there was that mount- 
ing charge of quiet. 

"We're going to be together for a long time, Jay. If 
I can believe you, and I do believe you. You'd better 
tell me now, don't you think? Whatever it is, I have a 
right to know, and it's better for both of us, that I do 
know." 

I had to look at her again. And I stared into those 
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wonderful dark eyes with a feeling close to anger. And 
fear. And wonder. How could we have been so close, 
a moment ago, so far apart from each other now? But 
we were, or very soon would be, unless I told her what 
she had to be told. And after that, we might be different 
and distant people, still. 

I swung my feet out of the bed, found slippers, put 
them on and stood up. 

"I have it on a tape-recording," I said. "You've got a 
machine. Fve got the tape. But are you sure you want 
to hear it?" She stared at me in fascinated silence, and 
I went to the coat of my street suit for the roll. I looked 
at the reel, and then again at Shana. "You won't like it, 
and after you've heard it, you may not like me. But 
you'll hear about it, eventually, anyway. And I guess it's 
better you hear it from me, first." 

She had a good player-recorder. I opened it, changed 
the reels, turned it on. Then I went back to the bed, 
hearing the sound of my own voice, as I reached it, 

"This is Jay Ravoc, of the firm of Campaign Consult- 
ants, New York City, and I wish to make a confession. 
This confession is made of my own free will. I make it 
because my conscience troubles me, and to continue fur- 
ther on my present course can lead but to still blacker 
crimes. These crimes, which occurred over a period of 
many months, and in fact years, culminated two nights 
ago when I shot and killed Vincent Beechwood, placed 
his dead body in the coupe of an automobile already used 
in an earlier murder, drove it to the Gravesend Bay area, 
and sank them both into the waters of the inlet at the 
end of Linden Road. There the car now rests. It can 
easily be recovered, and all of the facts contained in this 
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confession can thus be verified. After driving the car into 
the water I walked back the road, and was picked up 
by my accomplices in a car belonging to Stanley Thorn- 
hill, and also occupied by Charles Talcott, treasurer and 
investigator for the Generous Heart Society to aid the 
mentally disturbed and violent, and by Fenner Griscom, 
an investigator for the same agency. They were my co- 
conspirators in the murder of Vincent Beechwood, which 
took place in the offices of Campaign Consultants at ap- 
proximately 1:16 or 1:17 on the morning of June 6th. 
Bullet marks, bloodstains, and other evidence will be 
found in the office, verifying that it was the scene of 
the killing. This crime, however, was only one of many 
executed by this inner circle composed of those three 
I have named, Stanley Thorahill, Charles Talcott, and 
Fenner Griscom, with frequent help from the latter's 
wife, Belle Griscom, and I freely confess that I was my- 
self a ringleader in the looting operations of this band. 
The killing of Vincent Beechwood was decided upon at 
a secret meeting in the offices of the Generous Heart, 
when we realized Beechwood had grown too suspicious 
of our actions, and we could no longer conceal them 
from him. He was especially suspicious about the murder 
of Stephen Barna in Central Park on the night of May 
loth. This murder was committed by Stanley Thornhill 
and Charles Talcott, though it was carefully arranged 
to seem a simple hit-and-run homicide, and was so listed 
by the police, erroneously. Stephen Barna had been at 
one time a patient on the rolls of the Generous Heart, 
and when his suspicions were aroused by policies of this 
agency in the hands of Talcott, Griscom, and Belle Gris- 
com, it was thought advisable to seal his lips forever. He 
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was lured to the scene of his destruction by one Michael 
Anders, an employee of the Generous Heart Society. In 
this murder Anders used his dog to decoy the victim. 
The name of this dog is KO. Unless my former con- 
federates have already disposed of them, both can be 
found. Still other murders of which Griscom and Tal- 
cott told me, but which I did not actually witness, were 
the brutal assassinations of Johan Ides and Joseph Pullen, 
of Restitution, a moral rehabilitation agency they were 
in the process of forming. At my suggestion, the Gen- 
erous Heart clique sought access to their confidential files, 
for blackmail purposes, and when they resisted us, they 
were killed. The police erroneously listed this killing as 
murder and suicide. Actually, Charles Talcott shot and 
killed Joseph Pullen, while Fenner Griscom shot and 
killed Johan Ides. These skilled investigators are experts 
at such fabrications, though occasionally they had to seek 
my advice. This I freely gave. But a turning point was 
reached in the slaying of my friend Vincent BeechwooA 
I had to ask myself certain searching moral questions, 
And I reached the conclusion that the hideous game was 
not worth the candle, I turned to my former accomplices, 
Fenner Griscom, Charles Talcott, and Stanley Thomhill, 
and I implored them to break with our life of crime* So 
far, they have refused, and remained adamant. But my 
own course is clear. I shall confess everything. This 
present confession, made on tape recording, serves two 
purposes. I have played it to all of my former accom- 
plices, over the telephone, and notified them that it will 
be turned over to the officials of this city within one 
week, unless by that time they, too, have come forward, 
and sought to purge their souls of these dreadful crimes. 
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This I do out of pity for these men who once were my 
friends. I hope they will. I urge them to do so, in the 
name of humanity. And a second reason this confession 
has been recorded on tape is insurance. There are six of 
these reels of tape, all identical, but held by widely sepa- 
rated people. Should my former confederates seek to seal 
my lips before this dreadful story is made public, they 
will know that my voice lives after me. Fenner, Charles, 
Stanley, Belle, I beg you, I implore you, come humbly 
forward as I now do, and freely confess. We engaged 
in other crimes, but these have been the principal ones, 
and if there is public interest, these may be the subject 
of further investigations, and in that case I will make 
still further confessions. These other crimes have been 
almost literally countless, and involve a list of accom- 
plices too lengthy to enumerate here. The foregoing has 
been recorded by me, Jay Ravoc, hoping by this act to 
wipe out a tiny part of my infamy, and with no thought 
of seeking personal gain or favor." 

The voice, my voice, came to an end. I had not risked 
a glance at Shana during the playback, but I now did. 
She was gasping like a freshly landed fish. Now, she 
jumped from the bed and stood on the other side of 
it, holding her arms, her hands, grasping her hands and 
twisting them, trying to weep and not able to do so, 
trying to speak, but not able to speak. 

"Oh God, oh God, oh God, oh God." 

"Take it easy, Shana," I said. 

She was white, and struggling for air. 

"Oh God, no, Jay, no, that can't be you." 

I gave her a hard, somber stare filled with a lot of un- 
pleasant thoughts. 
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"It isn't me. Haven't you got sense enough to know 
that?" 

She shook her head in wordless anguish, then finally 
got off a series of disconnected phrases. 

"Your voice. Those people. Vincent. You killed Vin- 
cent. That car accident, and it was a murder. And you 
knew it. You aren't human, Jay. Or was that your voice? 
It was. I know it was. Those things. And you killed your 
friend Vincent. I can't stand this. I can't stand having 
even known you. I can't stand it. I can't. I won't. And 
you sent the acid. Why didn't you confess that, too? 
Was that too trivial? Oh God, no, none of it, no." I 
had to let her run on. She could not be stopped, and it 
might help her. "If this is true, Jay, if this is true. I don't 
think I can go on." 

I stared at her, knowing I would finally catch and hold 
her distracted gaze, at the same time marveling at many 
things. At this emotional area in which Griscom and Tal- 
cott had operated, because this was just that area, and 
seeing why they had found it so easy. And at the same 
time, marveling that so much trust had ever been reposed 
in me. 

"Come here, Shana." 

"I can't." 

"Come here. I want to talk to you." 

"If you want to kill me, all right. The way you 
killed Vincent, and your friends killed those other peo- 
ple. I don't think I care. All right. I liked Vincent." 
She sighed, from an immeasurable distance of fatigue 
and disenchantment, and finally her cloudy gaze returned, 
held mine. "You're strong, and I hate you. Vincent was 
foolish and weak and drunk, and I guess that is why 
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you murdered him. People like you have to murder peo- 
ple like him." 

I gestured toward the telephone that stood on the end 
table at her side of the bed. 

"Nobody murdered Vincent," I said. "Call him up. 
Talk to him." I gave her the number of his exchange. 
"And when you're through, put me on." 

She didn't really hear this, only the reassuring tone, 
but she finally subsided, trembling spasmodically, on the 
edge of the bed. There, she still regarded me as some- 
thing that had crawled out from under a very deep and 
damp rock. 

"But that confession," she said. "You shot him, and 
sank him in the bay, in the car. They'll find it. You told 
the police where to find it. I don't know why they aren't 
here, right now." 

"Because I haven't told them yet," I said, then added, 
savagely restrained, "I am giving my erstwhile confeder- 
ates a period of grace in which to reform. Remember? 
And if the cops ever do dredge up that coupe, they 
won't find anything except a stolen car, already wanted 
in a simple hit-and-run manslaughter. And a couple of 
rolled-up rugs. No Vincent. That killing to which I con- 
fessed was staged by both of us. Call him up. You don't 
seem to have much confidence in me. You'd better call 
him up and check for yourself." 

"Where is he, and what's he doing?" 

I again gave her the number of his exchange. And I 
added: 

"He's at home, lying low for a couple of weeks, and 
he's probably full of brandy." 

Shana dialed the number, at last, and as she waited, 
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she looked at me, a glance that certified I might yet, at 
some future date, be permitted to rejoin the human race. 

"What about the rest of the confession? 5 ' she asked, 
tentatively accepting my story. "What about those other 
things you said they did? And what about them? Where 
are they now?" 

I didn't know, myself. I probably never would know. 
I stared again at the ceiling, more interested in getting 
back my girl than in them. 

"About my confession. Everything trivial and irrele- 
vant in it is absolutely true. That dog's name was KO. 
They did pick me up after I dumped the car. There are 
some bullet holes in my office, and some rugs are really 
missing. But all the big points, they are strictly the bunk, 
of course. And about those people. Well, I wouldn't 
worry about Talcott or Griscom and his wife. Most 
likely, they've all gone back to Washington. They're 
professional investigators, but good. They'll always eat." 

She said, coolly: 

"I'm not worried about them. I'm worried about Vin- 
cent, if he's alive, and Stanley, and you." 

She was coming back to me. In another moment, when 
that idiot Vincent got on the phone, she would be all 
mine. 

"Well, I just thought you'd like to know* When Tal- 
cott and the Griscoms heard my telephoned confession, 
they were very strong about urging me to forget it, but 
when I wouldn't, they gave me the impression they were 
going to retire. For a short while, only. Into the safer 
precincts of legal extortion." 

"And what about Stanley? What are you going to do 
with him?" 
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I didn't like the opaque look her eyes were getting 
again. I shifted, and stared again at the ceiling. 

"Shana, you must understand that nothing actually hap- 
pened to anybody. Nobody got killed, nobody was even 
hurt. There was a car accident in Central Park, and ac- 
cidents like that are always happening everywhere, at any 
time. Outside of that, which was a real accident, nothing 
happened. And about Stanley. He's a tame cat. I've been 
tliinking. I think I'll keep him on. If there's another at- 
tempted raid, it will be through Stanley, and if he's there, 
this way I can always keep an eye on" 

I broke off as she heard and then responded to a voice 
from the telephone. Color flooded back into her face, and 
I knew she was talking to Vincent, 

"Yes," she said. "Yes, it's Shana. You're all right, aren't 
you? Yes, Jay told me. I don't understand, but Jay tried 
to explain. I still don't understand. But you are all right?" 
She was nearly radiant. "Wait, Vincent* Jay wants to talk 
to you." 

She handed me the phone, and I said, into the speaker: 

"Greetings, greetings, Big Chief Sitting Duck. How do 
you sleep at the bottom of Gravesend Bay?" 

The grateful reply from rny true friend was somewhat 
blurred with cognac, and also angered. 

"You bastard," said Vincent. "You scared me out of 
twenty years' life. And some splinters from the bullet in 
the framework of the door caught me in the side of the 
puss. To hell with you." 

"Hell, I thought my marksmanship was perfect," I said. 

"Well, thank God you were sober/' 

"No, it's lucky you were drunk. I really aimed at the 
other side of your head, but you sort of wobbled." 
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"I wouldn't be surprised. That steely hocus-pocus when 
you walked into my office. I'll never forgive you for that, 
you slob. I still wonder if you meant some of that, or 
if it was all your lousy sense of humor." 

I did have a certain amount of wit, but Vincent gave 
me too much credit. 

"I hadn't made up my mind," I said. a But it had to 
look good, Vincent, and to make it look good, you had 
to act the part. And that meant I had to act it, too. 
Now am I forgiven?" 

Vincent emitted a string of noncommittal noises at this, 
then he quieted down, and in a wholly different tone, 
subdued and stricken, he asked: 

"I suppose you've heard about Stanley?" 

"No. What about Stanley?" 

There was a deep, withdrawn silence, and then: 

"He's dead, Jay. Suicide. I got it from a radio news- 
cast, about an hour ago. Cut his wrists in a tub of warm 
water." 

I heard this, but at the same time did not hear it. My 
mind was far away, on everyone else, but especially on 
Shana and myself. 

"What kind of a suicide, Vincent? Was there any hint 
whether it was bona fide, or just another job?" 

"I think this was on the level, Jay. Lucille got a 
registered letter from him this afternoon. It was inco- 
herent, a note of condolence to the widow, except that 
he couldn't say I'd been murdered. He wanted her to 
know I had not voluntarily disappeared, my absence was 
not desertion but part of a big risk I was undertaking 
for great principles. I don't think he'd decided just what 
he was actually going to do, when he wrote it. It said 
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that he and I found out we were surrounded by false 
friends who turned out to be crooks, you especially, and 
the shock to him was even greater than it must be to 
Lucille. Does this mean something to you, Jay? What 
does it mean, have you got any idea? Jay? Are you lis- 
tening, Jay?" 

For a moment I laid the phone down upon my chest 
and stared at the ceiling. Then I picked it up, and said: 

"I'm listening. And it's my guess Stanley was hoping 
to out-confess me when the lid blew off of your mur- 
der. Then something happened. What? I think he just 
panicked. He saw he couldn't make a dime out of it, he 
was through, no matter what happened. But I don't really 
know, any more than you do, what he meant. Stanley 
was good at spreading fear, but he couldn't stand any of 
it, himself." 

Vincent considered this estimation, and added his own. 

"He was certainly bawling like a baby t after you 
bumped me off up there in the office." 

"Yes. That was genuine hysteria. But I don't under- 
stand it. I don't understand it, no matter what fancy name 
we give it. But, personally, I think I've had all I can 
stand. Don't you?" 

Blurrily, Vincent told me: 

"Yes, I've had it. Jay, if I live to be a billion, I don't 
think I'll forget that last shot you fired point-blank across 
my left ear. It's still ringing. Was that some more humor? 
Never mind. I don't want to hear the answer. OK. I'll 
see you at the office." 

"In two weeks, yes," I said. "Not before. Until then, 
you lie low and stay at home, strictly under wraps. By 
then the wrecking squad will know I must have back- 
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fired everywhere along the line. They won't monkey with 
us again. Nobody will, for at least a year. Got it all?*' 

Vincent said that he got it, and I replaced the phone. 
Then I tried to settle back, knowing that sweat chan- 
neled down the furrows of my face, that the color of 
it was probably wax, and that Shana was examining it 
with care. 

"What's the matter, Jay?" she asked. 

"Nothing." 

"I know. You told me there was nothing the matter 
before, too. But now your tame partner Stanley has killed 
himself. Who's next, Jay? Me? You?" I gathered her in, 
but she was not really all mine. Not yet. Maybe she 
never again would be. "It may be all right," she ad- 
mitted^ beginning to thaw. "But I don't understand." 

I said, kissing her here and there: 

"What don't you understand?" 

"You, Jay. You. How can you walk through all this 
slime and horror, and come out of it untouched?" 

"What makes you think I have not been touched, and 
stabbed to the very heart?" 

She thought this over for seconds that mounted and 
became an age. 

"I see," she said, at last. 

"You don't see," I told her. "And neither do I." 

"This experience, this ghastly experience. It has made 
different people out of us. We are not the same people 
we were before. Our lives together, our professions, they 
once seemed so ordinary and guileless. Then suddenly we 
were guilty of everything." I couldn't think of any reply 
to this that wouldn't shock her still more, and I made 
none. Anyway, I had found a new birthmark, very small, 
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behind her left shoulder blade. It occurred to me that 
she might not even know it was there. I kissed it, test- 
ing, and sure enough, she didn't know about it. Instead, 
she went right on, seriously and almost somberly, "You 
know, Jay, there was a moment or two when I didn't 
trust you. And I think for a while you didn't trust me, 
either/' 

I rolled away from her, and stared again at the ceiling, 
hands clasped at the back of my neck. And I thought. 
And thought some more. And then I said: 

"You're right, we are different from the people we 
once thought we were. Maybe worse, maybe better. 
Changed, anyway. You may have shriveled when they 
turned on the heat, but you didn't crumble. I know you 
didn't, you know I know it, and you also know I didn't, 
either. You're probably right, we are not the same peo- 
ple we were. But I like the new people just as well. 
Better, in fact. Whatever got burned up, it shouldn't 
have been there in the first place." 

She turned, half-smiling, and I think she said: 
"Does all that nonsense mean something?" 
I started to say no, it didn't. But I was tired, and once 
again in love. And besides, it really did. 
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who had seen the whole thing with her 
own eyes, grew to distrust those closest 
to her and to shrink from Jay Ravoc, 
with whom she was in love. His wild 
and reckless gamble to regain her con- 
fidence leads to the climax of the novel. 
Out of such material Kenneth Fear- 
ing, combining as always swiftness of 
pace with distinction of style, has fash- 
ioned his most compelling novel. 
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